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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


-e— 
FP\HE Archbishop of Canterbury died early last Sunday morn- 

ing,—Advent Sunday,—just four years after the Advent 
Sunday when he lost his wife,—aftera long and painful struggle 
with disease which had lasted for more than four months. He 
showed the same simplicity and fortitude in his last hours 
which he had always displayed in the various severe trials of 
what he termed his “bright” life, and told those beside his 
death-bed that “if this were death, it was not so bad, after 
all.” He denied that his sufferings ought to be dignitied with 
the name of “ pain,” frequently repeating, “ Oh, it is not pain !” 
And yet the exhaustion and inability to move were evidently 
much what Lord Beaconsfield on his own death-bed had de- 
scribed by admitting, for the first time in his life, that he was 
“overwhelmed.” Brave as he was, the Archbishop prayed for 
a speedy release. He was a strong man in every sense; but 
like many strong men, he had had to pass through more than 
one violent form of disease which would have killed weaker 
men, and his constitution had been so weakened by those 
attacks that he died at last before completing his seventy- 
first year. Strong in purpose, courteous and stately in his 
demeanour, the late Archbishop has certainly left his 
mark on the Church of which he was Primate, not so 
much by virtue of any special intellectual force, as by virtue of 
his high aims, his strong sense, his commanding character, and 
his perfect sympathy with the sobriety of a type of Christianity 
which may be described as Presbyterianism thinly veneered 
with dignified Episcopalian forms. 


The Archbishop’s death leaves a very momentous vacancy. 
If the rather petty conventionalism which gives a sort of un- 
written claim to the two great Universities to nominate 
alternately to the Primacy is to be adhered to, the choice will 
probably lie between Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester ; 
Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham; Dr. Woodford, Bishop of 
Ely ; and Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, of whom we should say 
that the last is certainly not the least likely to be offered the 
Primacy of England. Any of these appointments would be 
good, and the Bishop of Winchester would be universally 
welcomed by the Clergy, though his age, which is that of the late 
Primate, renders it rather improbable that he will succeed Dr. 
Tait. For our own parts, we could wish to see the bold ex- 
periment tried of a promotion from an ecclesiastical order lower 
than that of the Right Reverend Bench, as we have elsewhere 
indicated,—a course not without precedent. But these are 
hardly the days in which either Sovereigns or statesmen like to 
set aside traditions for the purpose of a bold experiment which 
may only fail. 


England has lost this week another distinguished man, who 
has probably done more to amuse the country than any rival he 
has left behind him. Mr. Anthony Trollope died on Wednes- 





day, after a few weeks’ severe illness, from which for a time it 
was hoped that he was likely to recover. Of no other writer, 
living or dead, could it be said, as may be truly said of him, 
that there are many who know the world—chiefly, of course, 
though not wholly, the English world—far better from what 
they have learnt of it from his pages, than they would ever 
have known of it from the lessons of personal experience. Of all 
varieties of the English clergyman, of all varieties of the English 
squire, of almost all varieties of those who constitute the 
hunting and racing world, of many varieties of the English 
statesman and politician, of many varieties of the English 
barrister and solicitor, of many varieties of the English civil 
servant, of not a few varieties of the merchant, stockbroker, 
tradesman, commercial traveller, and policeman, and of a vast 
variety of miscellaneous characters, Mr. Trollope has left us 
inimitable sketches so minute and complete, that one can 
hardly distinguish those whom one has known in his pages 
from those whom one has known in real life. He used to say 
of himself that he had produced more volumes than any other 
English writer of this or any other day. And though the claim 
has been challenged, it is certainly true that no other writer who 
has written so much has missed his mark so seldom as Mr. 
Trollope. His own nature was robust and contident, but he had 
a singular aptitude for depicting delicate and shrinking natures, 
whenever he attempted it, though he succeeded better with men 
than with women. The external forms of English society in the 
nineteenth century are reflected in his stories with singular 
clearness, minuteness, and fidelity. 





The trial of Arabi, which has for six weeks impeded the 
settlement of Egypt, has ended in a compromise. Under the 
advice of his Counsel, who acted, no doubt, upon agreements 
with Lord Dufferin, Arabi, on Sunday, December 3rd, pleaded 
guilty to the charge of rebellion. The court-martial thereupon 
on the following day sentenced him to death, but immediately 
after the clerk read a decree, signed by the Khedive, com- 
muting the sentence to perpetual exile from Hgypt, under 
penalty of death in the event of return. The sentence and 
decree were accepted in sullen silence, and Arabi retired. It 
is understood that he has agreed to reside in some British pos- 
session—Ceylon has been selected—on parole, and under a 
light surveillance, and that he will be permitted to retain his 
property. He suffers, in fact, the doom incurred by every 
leading insurgent of our time who has escaped being shot 
upon the field of battle, with this alleviation—that the 
confiscation of his property is not enforced. The punish- 
ment, in our judgment, is unjustly light, as we hold Arabi not 
to have been a rebel, but, on the most lenient view, a com- 
mander-in-chief who used his official authority to make an 
army mutiny; but his trial had become an impediment to the 
peace of Egypt, and it was necessary that it shouldend. The 
Khedive’s Ministers have been careful to announce that they 
entirely disapprove the compromise, and Riaz Pasha has 
resigned. 


Riaz Pasha, old Mahommedan and Egyptian Minister 
of the Interior, cannot stand the English compromise in 
favour of Arabi. He has resigned, and his resignation 
has been accepted. It is supposed that Nubar Pasha, the 
Armenian, who understands Egypt and Europe so well, will 
succeed him; but Cherif Pasha may object, and then another 
candidate must be found. The truth is, a seat in the Egyptian 
Cabinet is just now not desirable. The Ministers are compelled 
to do as Lord Dufferin tells them, as the Khedive tells them, 
and as English opinion tells them, and very often are utterly sur- 
prised at the wishes of all three. ‘They feel humiliated, and like 
men who are compelled to obey a force of whose motives they 
have no comprehension, and so practically very little progress is 
made, or will be made, till the position of England being de- 
fined, she is strong enough to restrict her interference to great 
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objects. We suppose the Convention will appear soon, but until 
it does an Egyptian Minister must be very like a lodging-house 
servant, with one legal mistress, and a dozen masters whose 
complaints are fatal. 





Tt is stated, semi-officially, that the French Government as 
yet has refused to give up its share in the Joint Control in 
Egypt, and says it is entitled to compensations, which the 
British Government is not-able to offer. M. Duclere waits, 
therefore, for fresh propositions from Lord Granville. As the 
French refused to join in the expedition, and as the condo- 
minium has been killed by events, this is pure sulkiness; but 
still, the sulkiness of a great Power is a factor in politics. It 
is possible that France is only seeking liberty in Madagascar, 
Tonquin, and the Congo region; but if not, the Foreign Office 
has, so far as we see, only two courses before it. One is to 
go straight forward, and leave France to invade Egypt, if 
she likes the risk; and the other is to reduce a definite 
plan of Protectorate to paper, and appeal to Europe 
to sanction or reject it, over the head of France. Events 
cannot be stayed for ever because one Government, changed 
every month or so, will neither help to enforce international 
engagements, nor allow them to be abrogated. France is a very 
good friend, but to decline any share in the expense of the 
moor, and then want half the grouse, because, forsooth, you 
proposed the partnership, is a severe trial to friendship. 

On Friday week, the remaining Procedure resolutions concern- 
ing the two great Standing Committees on Trade and Law were 
carried with some amendment, but very little discussion, and now 
stand asfollows:—*2. That each of the said Standing Committees 
do consist of not less than sixty, nor more than eighty, Members, 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection, who shall have 
regard to the classes of Bills committed to such Committees, to 
the composition of the Honse, and to the qualifications of the 
Members selected; and shall have power to discharge Members 
from time to time, and to appoint others in substitution for 
those so discharged. The Committee of Selection shall also 
have power to add not more than fifteen Members to a Standing 
Committee in respect of any Bill referred to it to serve on the 
Committee during the consideration of such Bill. 3. That 
the Committee of Selection shall nominate a Chairmen’s 
Panel, to consist of not less than four, nor more than six, 
Members, of whom three shall be a quorum; and the 
Chairmen’s Panel shall appoint from among themselves 
the Chairman of each Standing Committee, and may change 
the Chairman so appointed from time to time. 4. That 
all Bills which shall have been committed to one of the 
said Standing Committees shall, when reported to the House, 
be proceeded with as if they had been reported from a Com- 
mittee of the whole House; provided that the provisions of the 
Standing Order (consideration of a Bill, as amended), shall not 
apply to a Bill reported to the House by a Standing Com- 
mittee. 5. That the four preceding resolutions be Standing 
Orders of the House, until the end of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment.” Thus guarded, these Standing Committees will not, at 
any rate, do any harm, and they may succeed in passing one 
or two cumbrous Bills, not fitted for detailed consideration in 
a Committee of the whole House, with less expenditure of time 
and trouble than they would otherwise entail. 


Parliament was prorogued tiil February 7th on Saturday, 
with a very dull Queen’s Speech. Her Majesty notices with 
pleasure a “ marked improvement” in Ireland, and hopes that 
circumstances may next Session prove more favourable to wide 
legislation ; but the only sentence worth quoting textually is 
the one on Egypt. “I shall study to discharge my duties in 
Egypt in such a manner as t) maintain international engage- 
ments, to uphold and consolidate the privileges which have 
been successively acquired, to promote the happiness of the 
people and the ‘ prudent develoy ment of their institutions,’ and 
to avoid any measure which might tend towards disturbing the 
tranquillity of the East.” Those words recognise the separate 
responsibility of the English Government in Egypt in a very 
marked way. 


The Sultan’s terrors are mastering him. On Friday week, 
being convinced that a plot had been formed to depose him, 
he dismissed his Premier, Said Pasha, and his Minister of 
War, Osman Ghazi, and appointed Ahmed Vefyk head of a 
new Administration. 





Ahmed Vefyk, a very able and very | 


obstinate man, demanded that the Palace shoul 
with him; whereupon the Sultan, frightened fo 
authority, on Sunday dismissed him, reappointed Said as Gr 

Vizier, a post much higher than the Premiership and n a 
Osman Ghazi Seraskier, i.c., Minister of War niet joo 
issimo. The effect of these rapid changes hag rt 
bewilder the Turks, accustomed as they are to an - 
ment by volition, and they have spread a pa pre 
the Sultan is actually insane. That there is a tendene . 
insanity in every descendant of Sultan Mahmoud is undoubted, 
but it is probable that the Sultan is only overwhelmed by his 
troubles. His hope of being proclaimed Mehdi on Semana 
12th has been overthrown, he has been foiled in his Egyptian 
intrigues, and he has learned to distrust the Circassian Guard, 
in which he confided implicitly. He is, moreover, well ain 
that Marshal Fuad only said what every Turk is saying a 
that it only needs an accident to induce them, hopeless as the 
are, to try the old expedient—a change in the occupant of the 
throne. Fortunately for him, the next brother, Raschid, gives 
them no hope; but the Sultan cannot be reassured, 


d not interfere 
r his persona} 


The rumours of a reconstruction of our present Cabinet are 
again assuming consistency. It is now said that the work will be 
accomplished before Christmas, in order that the new Cabinet 
may consider its measures in January; that Sir W. Harcourt 
will become Lord Chancellor,—a very doubtfal story; Mr, 
Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir H,. James, 
Home Secretary; Lord Derby, President in Council; Lord 
Hartington, Secretary for War; and Sir Charles Dilke, 
Secretary for India. That is a possible combination, but 
every rumour must be received with more or less distrust, 
The filling-up of Cabinet places rests absolutely with the 
Queen and Mr. Gladstone, and every decision is liable to be 
affected by a host of personal considerations often not pressed 
till the last moment. The Secretaryships must, under a statute 
which ought to be repealed, be divided between Lords and 
Commons; and what is the use of appointing a man to an 
office he detests ? Governing by Committee is hard work, but 
selecting that Committee so that it shall be acceptable to a 
Sovereign, to an all-powerful public meeting, and to household 
suffrage, must be much harder, even when choice is not com- 
plicated by the absurdity that the selected Minister must ask 
permission of his constituents to serve the Crown. Tiverton 
had a right of veto on Lord Palmerston. 


Lord Salisbury made a speech at Hitchin on Thursday, which 
had not much of his usual verve, and went very near to express- 
ing a positive reluctance to admit that under a Liberal Adminis- 
tration the state of Ireland could be improving. He seized on 
Mr. Justice O’Brien’s remarks as to the lawlessness of Dublin 
and its neighbourhood with avidity, and spoke of them as if 
they applied to all Ireland. As we have shown elsewhere, the 
condition of other parts of Ireland is certainly and greatly im- 
proved, though Lord Salisbury’s disinclination to admit it has 
rendered him deaf to the official proof of that fact. He also 
made a fierce attack on Mr. Chamberlain for proposing to reform 
the land laws, which he chose to interpret as a proposal to 
plunder the landlords. Lord Salisbury’s speech is an angry 
speech, but as feeble as it is angry. 


Mr. Forster also spoke on Thursday, at Bradford, delivering a 
very temperate defence of his Irish policy, and showing trium- 
phantly how false it is that he had not given his whole heart 
and weeks of official labour to the alleviation of Irish distress. 
He declared that he had never in a single case used the Protec- 
tion Act against mere political opponents, and that in adminis- 
tering that Act he had received very little assistance indeed 
from Irish landlords, who knew that he would not take their 
prepossessions as proofs of the guilt of individua's without 
corroboration from his own sources, and who were, therefore, 
too angry with him to apply to him at all. Mr. Forster main- 
tained ‘that, without the Protection Act, he could never have 
broken down the authority of the Land League; and that 
though that was not the service expected of it when it was 
passed, it was a service which it had actually rendered, and 
which was essential to the due administration of the Laud Act. 
Also, he spoke of the Crimes Prevention Act as a vastly 
stronger Act than the Protection Act, which, of course, in 


| many respects it is, but though vastly stronger, it is vastly 


For our own parts, barring the Curfew clauses, 


juster, too. 
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pink the Crimes Prevention Act might be applied to Eng- 
we thin thout working any serious injustice. But the power of 
a= and imprisoning Englishmen on suspicion and with- 
pens ig one no Englishman would tolerate for a moment. 
ou 





Mr. Faweett, the Postmaster-General, has been lying in a 
critical state all the week, under an attack of diphtheria 
er typhoid combined, that has puzzled the doctors. The 
pa ale seems to have abated, and to be no longer the for- 
2 ple element in the complaint. But the typhoid remains, 
yee not follow its usual course of remitting in the morning 
ye intensifying at night. However, there is evidently now 
pod hope entertained of his recovery. The loss of so able and 
independent a Minister, whose administration of the Post Office 
has been signally good, and even masterly, would be a grievous 
national loss, which we earnestly trust that we may not be 
called upon to undergo. 
The French Government have found it possible to prosecute 
M. Bontoux and the other directors of the notorious Union 
Générale. ‘The Public Prosecutor charges them with mauu- 
facturing applications for shares—paying, it would seem, one 
franc per share to the applicant—with declaring fictitious divi- 
dends, and with bolstering the price of the shares by purchases 
with the Bank’s own money. M. Bontoux, it is alleged, sold his 
own shares to this false market, clearing £73,000 for himself ; 
while nine other directors, most of them members of the old aristo- 
cracy, made smaller sums. The Union Générale all this while was 
speculating with its capital on such a scale, that the total loss 
to shareholders, depositors, and creditors amounted to sixteen 
millions sterling, against which the certain assets are not five 
millions, and the highest possible estimate of them not eight. 
No wonder that the French Bourse still feels the shock, and 
that the leading financiers, who protect the losers from failing, 
are perfectly rabid in their eagerness to find, in Tunis, Egypt, 
and Tonquin, opportunities of recouping themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, the Rings in Paris are too close to the political centre 
for observers to watch their losses with unmixed satisfaction. 
The people may have to pay for them. 








The Message of the American President is this year of little 
interest, and is considered a mere speech of conciliation. The 
most important sentence in it is a recommendation that the 
Tariff should be remodelled, the Treasury being embarrassed by 
its almost incredible prosperity. The payment of Debt last 
year was £28,200,000, and the Financial Secretary, Mr. Folger, 
declares it better to wait awhile, and recommends a sharp reduc- 
tion of taxation, to which the Tariff Committee of Congress 
has responded by recommending the total abolition of the 
tobacco tax, a lowering of the spirit tax, and a reduction of the 
duties on iron by twenty-five per cent. It isnot certain that Con- 
gress will act on these recommendations as regards iron, but the 
tobacco tax will be swept away. It is notable that the American 
people have baffled the bimetallists, by refusing to take silver 
dollars at all, and the President and Mr. Folger both urge that 
the law requiring the Treasury to coin silver money should be 
repealed. This is bad news for the silver-dealers, who will, in 
the end, be compelled to find a market for most of the silver in 
the world in Asia. The regular price even now is 50d. an ounce, 
instead of 60d., as it was when theorists settled the “normal 
ratio” between silver and gold. 


The result of the Liverpool election will not be known till this 
evening, and for ourselves we have little hope. The Tories 
stick to their men, the Irish are ordered to abstain from the 
polls, and the Welsh cannot get over the impression that in 
voting for Mr. Gladstone they are condoning Irish offences. 
Still, it is notable that Mr. Smith, by straightforward speaking 
on Ireland, and by declaring that in England he desires social 
even more than political reforms, has roused a most unusual 
degree of enthusiasm. He has tried to induce the people to vote 
Liberal, and not only the party, and that is the true course. 
On the other hand, Mr. Forwood has announced himself as 
“a Tory Democrat,” eager for household suffrage in the counties 
and a wide redistribution of power, and for all social reforms 
which the bulk of the people may desire. It looks very much 
as if old Conservatism—the doctrine that to have got any insti- 
tution which will work is astonishing, and that you should not 
change it—was being thrown overboard altogether. There may 
begome Conservatives who will resent that, and they may abstain, 


a 


but we doubt it. After all, Mr. Forwood hates Mr. Gladstone 
hard, and that is the Tory touchstone for the hour. 


Mr. Shaw-lefevre made a speech at Stratford-on-Avon, ou 
Wednesday, of some importance. He said the new Franchise 
Bill would be certainly introduced in this Parliament, though 
probably not next Session, and would add 1,300,000 voters to 
the register. Then would come up the question either of a 
broad redistribution, or of an abolition of the fifty-six boroughs 
with less than 10,000 people which still return one Member 
apiece. The total population of them all is only 400,000, and 
there are seven boroughs and nine county districts each of which 
contains more people. Liverpool, for example, is outweighed 
eighteenfold by these decaying towns. To abolish such 
boroughs, Mr. Lefevre said, was indispensable, yet it would 
be most difficult to do, and as difficult to assign the 
vacated seats. People are hardly aware how completely 
the great increase of English population is confined to 
ten great boroughs and the neighbourhood of London, or 
how the principle of representation by population would affect 
the purely rural districts, which are losing their people. That 
is most true, and we venture to predict that when the question 
at last comes up, Parliament will find it easier to pass enfran- 
chising and disfranchising schedules than to adopt any prin- 
ciple whatsoever. That rids us, beside, of the Irish difficulty, 
which otherwise might stop the Bill for a century. 


The appointment of Mr. Albert Dicey to the Vinerian Pro- 
fessorship of English Law at Oxford, secures the services of a 
very strong man and a very learned and scientific lawyer to 
that great University. In our opinion, Mr. Albert Dicey is 
one of the ablest men of the present day; but his ability is 
searcely as well known as it should be to the public, owing to the 
rather abstract turn of his mind. That turn, however, is just 
what suits him eminently for a law professorship; and we hope 
that Oxford may repay him some of the repute which his 
lectures in the University are pretty sure to gain for her School 
of Law. 


We are happy to observe that a provisional Hall of residence 
for women students attending University College, London, and 
the London School of Medicine for Women, has been opened at 
1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of those places of study. No girl under seventeen years of age 
is to be admitted, and all candidates for admission must satisfy 
the authorities that their object is serious study. A very good 
Principal has been found in Miss Grove, and the Executive 
Committee seem all that could be desired as regards judgment, 
weight, and influence. 


Mr. Mackonochie has resigned the living of St. Alban 
Holborn, and is to be succeeded by Mr. Suckling, Vicar of S 
Peter's, London Docks. The Bishop of London, who has sanc- 
tioned this arrangement, has on this, as on other recent occa- 
sions, evinced his wish to be fair towards the Ritualistic party, 
and to recognise good work when he sees it, however little he 
approves of the machinery by which it is done. Mr. Suckling, 
who succeeded Mr. Lowder in the East of London, and carried 


+ 
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on his work in Mr. Lowder’s own spirit, had previously given 
up a rich and pleasant country living, to devote himself, for very 
little pay, to the hard work of his parish at the East End, and 
is, therefore, a man for whom the parishioners of St. Albans, 
Holborn, are pretty sure to entertain a sincere respect. 

Dr. Hornby, Head Master of Eton, and Tory by hereditary 
right, has compelled Mr. J. L. Joynes to resign, for having pub- 
lished a rather Radical book about Ireland. That is to say, Dr. 
Hornby has informed Mr. Joynes that, in consequence of the 
want of judgment he displayed in his tour, and his letters about 
it, which were subsequently embodied in a book, he can never 
be allowed to take a boarding-house. As this is an invariable 
privilege of a classical master, Mr. Joynes had no option but to 
resign, and is, in fact, ruined professionally for the crime ot 
being too Liberal and too impulsive. There is no remedy, that we 
know of, except in the opinion which will be created by the bare 
statement of facts; and that is a poor one, for Dr. Hornby’s 
action will only help to fill Eton with the rich. 


Consols were on Friday 100? to 101 ex. diy. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


HE Primate we have lost was certainly a great man. 
Neither a great theologian, nor a great statesman, nor a 
great bishop, he was yet a great man, a man of calm and just 
mind, magnanimous in victory and magnanimous in defeat, 
genuinely pious, genuinely strong, and genuinely forbearing 
with those who did not agree with him. The only great error 
of his Episcopate was an error of the head and not of the heart, 
and an error of the head to which a man of his convictions 
was obviously liable. Dr. Tait certainly believed eight years 
ago that the National Church would be more effectually 
strengthened by conforming its creed and ritual to the creed 
and ritual of the average English Churchman, than by rendering 
it so elastic as to include easily the many and very wide variations 
of actual Churchmen. That was a mistake very like the mis- 
take of supposing that by accommodating any social circle 
to the tastes of the average man, you can make it more 
popular than you can by providing in it for the tastes of 
all kinds of men, whether average or eccentric. The 
Archbishop mistook the irritation of Englishmen at having 
an unwelcome ritual inflicted on them against their will, for 
irritation at ceremonial extravagances for their own sake, 
which it was, if at all, in so slight a degree, that even the 
soothing of such irritation was very dearly purchased, as a 
matter of policy, by the thwarting of extreme Ritualists who 
had carried their flocks with them. There is good reason to 
believe that long before the end the Archbishop saw and 
regretted the error he had committed in introducing a Public 
Worship Regulation Bill of his own, and afterwards accept- 
ing with effusion, as he did, the Bill as it was returned to the 
Lords,—not improved,—in its final form. But the error was 
a natural one to an Episcopalian like Dr. Tait of the Presby- 
terian type, who was hardly capable of conceiving a passionate 
belief in the sacramental system. And the proof of the 
statesmanlike qualities in Dr, Tait was that, in spite of his 
complete want of sympathy with the Sacramentalists, he 
convinced himself of the genuineness of their enthusiasm, 
sympathised with the intensity of their piety, and did all in 
his power during the latter years of his life to shield them 
from attack. His was a mind on which goodness in every 
form,—even forms entirely alien to his own,—made an 
indelible impression. And his sympathy with manliness and 
independence was as real as his sympathy with goodness, 
though not so strong. He was quite above the vanity which 
resents the refusal to take advice as a personal slight, so that 
he won the hearty affection of not a few who hold that a 
Church without Sacraments is no Church at all. 

There can be no doubt that the Archbishop has left his 
mark on the Church, and that excluding the error of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, the impression which he has 
produced has been almost purely good. Without the literary 
power of Baxter, Dr. Tait administered the Church very much 
as a Nineteenth-century Baxter would have administered it, and 
the result has certainly been that he set over against the 
Puseyite type of Christian excellence, a type of a very different 
kind, which recommended itself to the laity of England as one 
which deserved their utmost reverence. If that means that he 
was the Archbishop of the laity rather than of the clergy, we 
admit it, but deny that the clergy have any monopoly in the 
head of their Church. We hold that, in the choice of pre- 
lates, their relation to the clergy has been far too exclusively 
regarded, and that in the case of a National Church 
like ours, it is of even higher importance that the 
chiefs of it should impress the laity with reverence for the 
type of character which their Christian faith has generated 
in them, than that they should understand minutely the 
hearts and consciences of their clergy. The late Arch- 
bishop, doubtless, succeeded more conspicuously in the former 
field of duty than in the latter; but that can be said of so 
few of his colleagues and of so few of his predecessors, that we 
regard it as distinguishing him from the crowd of prelatesin a 
way that is likely to be unusually beneficial to the Church of 
England. We want more Bishops in whom the laity can find 
something of an ideal, not fewer. And in the late Archbishop this 
distinction was the more remarkable, that he had not only 
been a clergyman all his life, but a schoolmaster for a great 
part of it. No man, without a very large and massive char- 
acter, could have succeeded in both relations of life, and yet 
carried away from them no trace of the dictatorial, or the 
martinetisb, or the priggish, or the sanctified manners, which 





have detracted so much from the sterlin i 
schoolmasters and clergymen. Dr, Tait hes ene! a0 Many 
a commander than a master. He knew how ‘to carry the den 
rs i : of? 
cg attempting to win triumphs for his personal 
One of the last of Archbishop Tait’s expressed opinions wa 
this,—that “ we are on the eve of great changes in Church ; 
State.” In that remark he spoke with the Sagacity of a bi 
man, and those who concur with him, as we do, will look with 
some anxiety for the nomination of the Primate who he 
succeed him, If there were any chance of breaking throu h 
the trumpery etiquette which makes it the duty of the Prim 
Minister to single out a Cambridge Primate after an Oxford 
Primate,—in this case, unfortunately for the cause of good snes 
Oxford has had two Primates in succession, Archbishop Longle : 
and Archbishop Tait,—we should see with pleasure a forthe, 
deviation from the common precedent, in the elevation of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s to the Primacy. We say this, not because 
we ourselves concur in the special theological opinions of the 
Dean,—we suspect we should agree better in those of the 
Primate we have just lost,—but because we doubt whether there 
be among the Bishops of the present day one at once so tho. 
roughly courageous, so thoroughly independent, so full of the 
profound belief that England may be Christianised, and of the 
determination to do all in his power to Christianise it, and yet 
so accomplished as a man of literature and therefore able to. 
estimate the full strength of the world’s views, as Dean Church, 
His great reserve, his modesty and even shyness, far from 
being disadvantages, would, we are persuaded, when combined 
with a sense of duty and a glowing courage like his, 
be positive advantages to an Archbishop. There is no 
mistake greater than that of supposing that what are called 
social tastes and habits are essential or even necessarily 
valuable to public men. On the contrary, nothing great has 
ever been done without the fervour of a musing mind, and such 
a mind is the mind of the Dean of St. Paul’s. If the Church 
of England is to do great things in the coming times of which 
the late Archbishop speaks as times of great change both in 
Church and State, it is a mind scmewhat solitary in its 
habits, and full of glowing thoughts, like Dr. Church’s, which 
may best be trusted to lead the way. But if that be out of 
the question,—and, profoundly as we reverence Mr. Gladstone's 
instinct in such matters, we suspect him to be quite capable 
of attaching far too much importance to the trumpery Univer- 
sity etiquette of which we have spoken, even if the Sovereign 
herself would consent to waive it,—the choice of the next Primate 
will in all probability lie between the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Bishop of Durham, the Bishop of Ely, and the Bishop of 
Truro. All these are Cambridge men, all distinguished men, 
and all, we believe, possessed of considerable organising powers. 
Dr. Harold Browne is a most just and upright man; he is 
universally popular, and his appointment would probably 
please the Clergy of the Church better than that of any other 
man. But he has reached the age of the Primate whom 
we have just lost, and from him we could hardly hope 
for so long an administration of the Primacy as we 
should like to look forward to, if the Primate were a man 
of conspicuous ability; nor could we quite hope that, at 
his age, he could throw even as much vigour into the work as 
he could have devoted to it five or ten years earlier. Bishop 
Lightfoot is comparatively young. He is but fifty-four, and has 
a higher and better-grounded reputation for learning than any 
other theologian in England. He is, however, apparently, over- 
cautious, and has not as yet shown any interest in his duties 
as a statesman, though, so far as we can learn, his administra 
tion of the diocese of Durham has been original and vigorous, and 
has proved that he cares far more to supply to the full the wants 
of the laity, than to conciliate the opinion of the clergy. No 
one would be surprised if Bishop Lightfoot were raised to the 
Primacy, and very considerable hopes would be entertained of 
a brilliant success for him in that position. But he seems to us to 
want that glow of mind which we desire to see combined with 
his undoubted administrative conscientiousness, and we confess we 
have some little fear that Bishop Lightfoot might make rather 
a prudent than a powerful Archbishop. His judgment, learn- 
ing, and conscientiousness are all great. But we have some fear 
that a central chillness might be found to be the secret in part 
of his unquestionable reserve of power. Of the Bishop of Ely, 
every one knows that he is a powerful preacher, and that, as 
Vicar of Leeds, he earned a reputation only inferior to that of 
Dr. Hook. He would unquestionably make a respectable and 
popular Archbishop, though we hardly know whether he has 
it in him to make a great one. The Bishop of Truro is but 
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fifty-three, @ year younger than the Bishop of Durham; 
so Shee like Dr. Tait, a popular head master, namely, at 


Wellington College ; and is undoubtedly a great administrator, 
a quality for which he was selected to organise the new 
diocese of Truro, and in doing this he has shown admir- 
able sagacity and insight. He would unquestionably accept 
the true policy for the Church of England, the policy of 
comprehension, and support it with a strong hand. If the 
choice is to lie among the eminent Cambridge ecclesiastics, 
we doubt whether it could fall on a better man than Bishop 
Benson, though in the choice of Bishop Lightfoot there would 
certainly be more of brilliant possibility, as well as more risk 
of serious shortcoming. For our own parts, what we desire to 
see is a great Primate, a Primate who might infuse some of 
the true glow of Christian purpose into the rather sluggish 
organisation of the Established Church. That would, we be- 
lieve, be better effected by passing altogether out of the line 
prescribed by routine, for which there is a precedent in the 
elevation of Dean Tillotson to the Primacy ; but if routine be 
followed, we should be satisfied with any of the four eminent 
Cambridge graduates, and gratified by that of the Bishop of 


Truro. 





THE FATE OF ARABI. 


ORD DUFFERIN has torn the Egyptian Government out 

of an impasse by the hair of the head. Owing to the 

direct clash of the Eastern and Western civilisations which 
occurred at every turn in the proceedings, the trial of Arabi 
had become a practical impossibility. That he was guilty of 
one of the gravest of all social crimes—the misuse of high 
military command, in order to excite an army to mutiny 
against the civil power—is past all question, and is unques- 
tioned, and for this offence he was most justly subjected to a 
Court-martial. Upon that both East and West are agreed— 
if the Duke of Cambridge played Arabi’s réle, every 
Englishman would demand his execution—but there 
the two civilisations finally parted company. In the 
East, men care nothing about forms, so long as_ sub- 
stantial justice is done, and if Arabi had been sentenced 
and shot, after being heard for an hour in his own defence, no 
one would have murmured ; but in the West, men believe that 
the forms of justice as regards evidence are of its very essence. 
As Englishmen settled the method of trial, it was necessary 
that Arabi should not only be proved guilty—which need not 
have taken an hour, the bare fact that he issued unauthorised 
proclamations to the soldiery being sufficient—but that he 
should be proved guilty by trustworthy testimony, docu- 
mentary and verbal. Such testimony can rarely be 
obtained in the East, a great Asiatic seldom signing any- 
thing, while the verbal depositions are favourable or adverse, 
according to the witnesses’ idea of the ruler’s wish ; and when 
obtainable, must always be unsatisfactory. The look which 
dooms a victim, the hint which orders a massacre, the nod 
which sanctions an outrage, cannot be formulated as evidence 
intelligible to Europeans, and English lawyers would have 
rejected proof against Arabi which to Orientals seemed con- 
clasive. It is no proof in their eyes of Arabi’s guilt that if he 
had not sanctioned Suleiman Pasha’s acts he would have shot 
Suleiman, though to an Egyptian that is proof past all denial. 
Then, as every chance must be given to the prisoner, documents 
must be studied by the ton, witnesses must be examined by 
the hundred, speeches must be delivered by the week; and the 
trial, by the celerity of which the people test the vigour of 
their rulers, is protracted for months or years. That of Arabi 
would have lasted six months at least, and at its close all 
Egyptians would have despised the Government for its sub- 
Mmissiveness to the foreigner, while most Europeans would 
have declared the verdict and sentence “ prearranged.” Mean- 
while, affairs to which the life or death of an ambitious 
Colonel are trivialities were blocked by the trial, neither 
Ministry nor British Representative being able to turn their 
eyes from the Court-martial and its proceedings. It was 
essential to the State that there should be an end, and only 
One end was practicable. Arabi, having been brought to 
trial, could not be executed, while to acquit him would 
have been to offer a premium on mutiny to every 
soldier in Egypt. The alternative was to exile him, and 
this was accepted. Why he was not pardoned by decree, and 
then exiled by decree, we do not understand; but it was 
thought wiser to induce him to plead guilty tu the very charge 
—that of Tebellion—which in his “Instructions to Counsel,” 
Published in the Nineteenth Century, he passionately denies ; to 
pass a formal sentence, and then to read a previously-prepared 


pardon on conditions. The “trial” became a comedy, but 
there was, we presume, some solid reason for the device. At 
all events, Arabi was exiled, he retains possession of his pro- 
perty, and will for the future reside in Ceylon, until the 
British Government decides that he is no longer dangerous. 
That will not be long, for his power did not reside in himself, 
but in his position as head of the Army ; he is not a great soldier 
like Abd-el-Kader ; and we cannot recall an instance in history 
in which an Oriental population has trusted in a leader, not 
being a king, or protected by a claim to sacrosanct pedigree, 
after he has been totally defeated. Grant everything to Arabi 
that he claims, patriotism, disinterestedness, humanity, and 
still the East will pronounce him a man whom the ultimate 
Fate dislikes, and that is final. 

The trial has given the British Government and Lord 
Dufferin time to think and to negotiate, and we trust that a 
permanent arrangement will now not be much longer delayed. 
It is impossible to do any good in Egypt, to arrange for the 
Debt, to rebuild the Army, to stop the reign of terror which 
the Khedive’s officials have set up in the interior, to decide on 
the fate of the Canal, in fact, to arrange anything of the first 
importance, until the relation of Great Britain to the 
Khedive’s Government is finally and publicly determined. 
The present situation, although not long protracted, has become 
intolerable. Already, Riaz Pasha, the old Mahommedan 
member of the Cabinet, unable to endure the intrusion 
of Western methods, and the galling interferences com- 
pelled by Western opinion, has resigned, and it is very 
doubtful if his place can be filled. Any other Mussul- 
man would be equally recalcitrant; and the supple 
Armenian, Nubar Pasha, who is the candidate of the 
London daily journals, has no foothold among the people, 
and must be either an English agent or a dummy. He 
is an able man, and might prove a good instrument; but if 
we are to select the Premier, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, and the Resident, we govern, and we must in 
some shape assume the responsibility. What form the re- 
sponsibility should assume is for Lord Dufferin and Lord 
Granville to settle; and every day’s delay, by weakening the 
effect of the conquest, renders the settlement more difficult. 
Time is not on our side, for the situation hangs upon indi- 
vidual lives; and at any moment the death of Tewfik Khedive, 
who is threatened, of the Sultan, who is in danger, of Prince 
Bismarck, who is sixty-eight, or of M. Grévy, who is seventy- 
one, might alter, not for the better, every condition of the 
Egyptian problem. We never recommend haste, but the 
diplomatic Tel-el-Kebir must be fought, if we do not want 
a dangerous or an unsuccessful campaign. 

We wish, at some risk of being ridiculed, to offer a sug- 
gestion which might by possibility remove many difficulties. 
The great obstacle to a final settlement of Egypt is the 
Sultan’s suzerainty, and it is quite possible that the Sultan 
cannot, in the face of the old Turkish party, either transfer 
his right, or grant to Egypt any further nominal independence. 
That seems an impasse, but has it not been understood all 
through these negotiations that, whenever the Sultan is 
allowed by Europe to send a “Commissioner” to Egypt, that 
Commissioner exercises the Sultan’s full powers? We may be 
in error, but we conceive that Dervish Pasha was legally the 
Sultan’s representative, and could even have dismissed and 
superseded the Khedive, as was indeed done when Ismail} 
was removed. If that is so, might not a solution be 
found in a European agreement that the British “ Agent” 
in Cairo should be sole Controller, and permanent ** Commis- 
sioner” on behalf of the Sultan, who wants his tribute and 
his dignity, and not direct power? As Sultan’s Commissioner, 
Lord Dufferin could direct and sanction, with indisputable 
authority, changes and reforms nearly as far-reaching as he 
could if Queen Victoria were the suzerain; while the crux of 
the difficulty, the Sultan’s nominal sovereignty, would remain 
unimpaired, to await, like his “right” in Cyprus, that final 
moment when, if history may be trusted, his dynasty will obey 
the law of its being, and perish, as it rose, amidst the flames 
of Constantinople. The suggestion may be utterly imprac- 
ticable, for some reason we do not see ; but if it is practicable, 
there is a road, though it is not the clearest, in that direction. 





LORD SALISBURY IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
ORD SALISBURY’S vinegar grows weaker. It used to 
be at least sour wine, but now it more resembles the 
vinegar produced from beer. His sneer at the Irish Govern- 
ment for prosecuting Mr. Davitt under a statute of Charles I., 





a statute which he attributed (mistakenly) to the Viceroyalty 
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of Strafford,—Strafford was Deputy of Ireland, but not 
Viceroy in the year in which it was passed,—was singularly 
inapt, considering that his complaint was not of the stringency 
of the statute, but of its too great leniency. That being his 
complaint, to hint that the Liberal Government, might do 
well to revive the Star Chamber also, was rather im- 
becile in Lord Salisbury. It would have suited his pur- 
pose better to remark that the Liberal Government in 
Ireland are content to adopt the feebler of Strafford’s ideas, 
but to neglect his practical example. His attack, too, on the 
assertion that the condition of Ireland is rapidly improving, 
was marked by his usual partisan inaccuracy. He quotes the 
remark of Mr. Justice O’Brien, that the diminution of crime 
in Ireland is more apparent than real, without caring to 
explain that ‘the remark only applied to the particular dis- 
tricts. with which the Commission over which Mr. Justice 
O’Brien presided—Dublin being within it—had to deal. 
Turn from the page of the Zimes in which Lord Salisbury’s 
speech is reported to the very next page, and what do we 
find?.. “The winter assizes,” says the Z%mes’ correspondent, 
certainly rather an alarmist than an optimist witness, “ which 
are now proceeding simultaneously in Belfast, Wicklow, and 
Sligo, as well as in Dublin, afford, on the whole, satisfactory 
evidence of improvement in the moral condition of the 
country. In opening the Commission at Wicklow, Chief 
Justice Morris observed that there were forty-four distinct 
cases for the group of counties covered by the Commission. 
There were only two cases of murder,—one from the North 
Riding of Tipperary, and the other from Kilkenny. In ad- 
dressing the Grand Jury at Belfast, Mr. Justice Harrison 
remarked that, as their jurisdiction comprised eight counties, 
containing a population nearly one-third of the whole country, 
he did not think that the number of separate cases which 
were to come before them—fifty-five altogether—was extreme. 
There were none of a serious character, and, with one excep- 
tion, none that disclosed anything like a treasonable or sedi- 
tious organisation. That exception was a case of treason- 
felony from Armagh. He thought the contrast between the 
state of Ulster and the other Provinces and between Belfast 
and Dublin, was very remarkable.” That is, we think, a 
sufficient answer to Lord Salisbury. But the Conservative 
leader’s wish to believe that the moral condition of Ireland is 
as bad as ever, is more creditable to his Toryism than to his 
patriotism. 

Of course, the chief article in Lord Salisbury’s complaint 
is the old one, that the present Government are intent on 
gaining popularity by exciting in needy classes the hope that 
the State may, after sufficient agitation, be induced to transfer 
the property of the wealthy classes to the needy classes without 
compensation. And he represents Mr. Chamberlain as having 
meant, in his Wigan letter, something like this,—‘* Attack the 
landowners ; they are not strong; you will easily get what 
you want out of them, and no harm will be done.’ Consider- 
ing that everybody knows, and has known for ten years back, 
what Mr. Chamberlain means by the cry of “ Free land,” that 
suggestion of Lord Salisbury’s is rather strong. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has proposed and still proposes to attack the laws of 
settlement and entail, and all laws which interfere with the 
easy transfer of land from one owner to another. Lord 
Salisbury, however, charges him with wishing to encourage 
the plunder of landowners, and has to support his case solely 
by reference to what has been done in Ireland, where, as he 
well knows, all those who know Ireland best, including many 
Irish Tories, think that the moral rights of property were 
violated under the old law, and have been vindicated under 
the new. It is curious enough to turn from Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Hitchin to Mr. Forster’s speech at Brad- 
ford, and gather from the latter that the most Conservative 
of the Liberal statesmen,—the statesman who, nevertheless, 
introduced “the Compensation for Disturbance Bill’ which 
Lord Salisbury rejected,—was the keenest in the Liberal 
Cabinet for introducing fixity of tenure into the Land Bill, and, 
indeed, sustains strongly the principles of the Land Act and 
the Arrears Act in their integrity. If Lord Salisbury wants to 
charge any of the Liberal statesmen with wishing to plunder 
landlords, he should direct that charge rather against Mr. 
Forster than Mr. Chamberlain. Only, as he well knows, 
if he did so, even Conservative audiences would be incredulous, 
and Liberal readers would laugh aloud as they read. Lord 
Salisbury is quite right in saying that the worst service you 
can do to the Agricultural interest is to introduce antagonism, 
for the sake of antagonism, amongst its various members ; 
but when he adds in a stage whisper to the farmers, “ Codlin’s 





your friend, not Short,” he means, we suppose, to tay sedimaie 


them think that they will be all the happier for trust; : 

landlords implicitly, and not implies to itera 
issues between them. To our minds, there is no better = of 
soothing antagonism between the conflicting interests of a lar e 
class than by arguing out fairly the justice of the case and 
embodying that justice in the law of the land. That is all the 
Liberals wish to do, and that is what Lord Salisbury wants to 
wheedle the farmers into saying that they do not desire, We 
venture to predict that whether the farmers continue to give 
Conservative votes on general politics or not, they will not take 
Lord Salisbury’s advice. They will see that any representative 
for whom they vote, whether Liberal or Conservative, is pre- 
pared to define their interests in the land justly, and to secure 
their interests as defined by legislation. Lord Salisbury at 
Hitchin was weak, as well as acrid. 





THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERALISM IN GERMANY. 


‘JDARON GEORGE VON BUNSEN’S paper in the 

Fortnightly on the position of Liberalism in Germany is 
not pleasant reading for Liberals, but too much importance 
must not be attached to his conclusions. They are pervaded 
throughout by two cardinal errors of thought, which almost 
entirely vitiate them. The first of these is an assumption that 
the difficulties of Liberalism in Prussia are inherent, self. 
derived, and unchangeable. The Baron—we use the title used 
by himself in the Review, though in England he calls himself 
Mr. Bunsen—declares that there is little hope for the Liberal 
cause, except in the justice of Liberal principles, because of the 
overwhelming multitude of social forces arrayed against them, 
The German Sovereigns, who, he maintains, are still popular, are 
entirely Conservative. The sixty thousand officers of the Army 
are, as a body, not only Conservative, but Absolutist, and would 
welcome an order to suppress Parliament. The Civil Service, 
formerly Liberal, has become decidedly reactionary. The 
lawyers, headed by the Judges, are Tories to a man, as are 
the whole body of squires and a majority of manufacturers 
and capitalists. These are all numerically limited bodies, but 
besides these classes, which exercise an influence out of propor- 
tion to their voting-strength, there are the Catholics, one- 
fourth of the whole population, who, though not Tory, are 
decidedly anti-Liberal; and the “Socialists,” counted by 
hundreds of thousands at the polls, who are, in a party 
sense, as hostile to Liberalism as to Toryism, and inclined to 
form an alliance with the Throne, rather than with any 
Parliamentary party whatever. 

This is a dreary picture, and may well make Liberals who 
accept it despair of Germany for the present; but Baron 
George von Bunsen forgets two facts. One is that it is no 
new thing for the whole governing class of a country to be 
Tory, while the people are secretly not only inclined to Liberal- 
ism, but determinedly Liberal. That has repeatedly been 
the case in France, it is the case in Denmark now, and it was 
the case in Scotland from 1800 to 1832. Scotland was, as 
we all know, as a nation Liberal ; yet it would, in 1827, have 
been difficult to discover an official, a lawyer, a squire, or a 
successful merchant who was not rabidly Tory. The difference 
between Scotland and Germany consists in the absence, in the 
former country, of an anti-Liberal mass-vote, like that of the 
Catholics and Socialists in Germany; and here is Baron von Bun- 
sen’s fundamental error. He assumes that both Catholics and 
“ Socialists” are, ex rerum natura, hostile to Liberalism, whereas 
they are hostile almost entirely on account of the faults of Ger- 
man Liberalism. The Catholics of Prussia, as he admits, are not 
and cannot be a strongly dynastic party, the dynasty being 
ultra-Protestant ; nor have they the slightest temptation to be 
Tory. They are instinctively Liberals, and formerly voted in 
great numbers Liberal, and are now only anti-Liberal because 
the Liberals, in their hatred of positive religion, have given 
up the principle of religious liberty. The orthodox Pro- 
testant pastors, in great majority, are just as sore as the 
priests, and, as the Baron frankly allows, are just as anti- 
Liberal. The Liberals of Prussia have chosen not only 
to side with Free Thought in its technical sense, which they 
have a perfect right to do, but to persecute orthodox thought, 
which, on their own principles, is absolutely and directly wrong. 
Of course, they have lost the Catholics and such of the 
orthodox Protestants as are affected by their legislation, but 
they have not lost them for ever. On the day they repent and 
vote once more for religious equality and freedom, they will 
restore to the religious men of all sects their freedom of voting 
on political grounds alone, and the religious will vote Liberal. 
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To recover the Catholics and Old Orthodox would of itself be 
to recover a clear majority in Parliament, while the recovery 
of even half would make the Liberals by far the largest single 
arty. They lost these classes by their own intolerance, just 
as they lost the Socialist vote by their own want of sympathy 
with the wretched and the poor. No true Liberal can, of 
course, sympathise with Socialism as men like Lassalle and 
Karl Marx formulate that creed; but he can sympathise 
with the suffering of the lower masses, from which alone 
that creed derives its physical power. What have the 
Prassian Liberals as yet done for the millions, a clear 
third of the whole people, as official statistics testify, 
who live on less than ten shillings a week, yet give 
three years of life, and direct as well as indirect taxes, to the 
State. They have not only done nothing effective, but have 
actually allowed Prince Bismarck to propose a substitute—a 
very bad one, we concede—for a Poor-law, and to take the 
initiative in abolishing the lower grades of the Income-tax, 
which bore so cruelly on men who had no true taxable 
«jncome,” that is, income above the barest means of subsist- 
ence, to receive at all. The Liberals did not even vote en masse 
against the cruel law which enables the police to deport 
any workman gravely suspected of Socialism, leaving his 
wife and family, as in the heart-breaking case recorded by 
Baron Bunsen himself, to live as best they can. The Liberals 
have, in fact, in a country dominated by a wide suffrage—it 
js not universal in Prussia—and only two-thirds Protestant, 
flang away the Catholic vote and the vot= of the lower 
proletariat, and then complain of the i.agnitude of the 
Tory influences opposed to them. When they recover 
their senses they will again have a majority, and be able, 
if not to dictate terms, at least to secure a modus vivendi 
with any statesman who rules Prussia, and is able enough 
to recognise, with Prince Schwartzenberg, that “you can 
do anything with bayonets except sit on them.” We 
believe they will recover their senses, just as they did about 
the Army. They voted against the Army for years, but when 
they found that an immense majority of the people after 1870 
were determined to keep it up, they receded, and accepted 
every military proposal. The change they then made, on 
grounds of pure expediency, may surely be made again, on the 
ground of their own principles. 

We fear there is another difficulty in the way of Liberal 
success in Germany, which the friends of Liberalism, among 
whom we always count Baron George von Bunsen, Old Whig 
as he often shows himself, do not sufficiently recognise. 
Their leaders have a tendency to be mere bourgeois, to dis- 
trust all but the middle-class as completely as the Tories do. 
Even Baron George von Bunsen sighs for estated squires 
like Von Vincke as leaders; and prominent Liberals like 
Von Bennigsen, and even on some questions Eugene Richter 
have a dread of movements among the masses which, in a 
State like Germany, amounts to the absurd. The broad facts 
that in Germany loyalty is a living force, that the majority 
possess property, that the Army is irresistible, do nothing to 
reassure them, and they see in every really popular proposi- 
tion or leader undeveloped dangers. Nobody rises among them 
with a heart for the people, as well as for the Respectables. 
When Prince Bismarck’s agents declared that he wanted the 
tobacco duty “to use it as the patrimony of the dis- 
inherited classes,” the Liberal chiefs were horrified, 
not at the Chancellor’s insincerity and desire for mob 
support, but at the idea itself, which in England has 
for centuries been a working law. What is the Poor Rate, but 
“the patrimony of the disinherited classes?” They seem 
unable to realise that in Germany those without land or fixed 
work are really “disinherited,”—that is, deriving in bad times 
nothing from the system of society, while still crushed under 
all the social burdens. We have the same classes in England 
also, that is, classes liable to starve, but they, if they avoid 
spirits and tea, may live as untaxed as nomads, and enjoy, 
when beaten in the battle of life, a rent-charge on the national 
property of indefinite amount, which last year produced for 
them seven millions sterling. Prince Bismarck may deserve any 
amount of censure for coquetting with Socialists, but to de- 
nounce his thought when it is palpably true would be an error 
at any time; but in a country where universal suffrage has 
already been granted, yet where the first conditions of life are 
exceptionally hard, it is more than error,—folly. Liberalism 


will yet prevail in Germany, but until Liberals regain their 
clearness of vision and see that religious liberty and the right 
of the poor to keep alive are Liberal principles, they will never 
defeat the phalanx before whom Baron George von Bunsen 





shrinks almost dismayed,—the Courts, the squires, the officers, 
the clergy, and the captains of labour. Mr. Gladstone all 
the while is governing England, amid the half-hostility of 
them all, 





THE BETTER SOCIALISTS OF THE CONTINENT. 


LOUIS BLANC, whose death is recorded this week, 

e was an able, though limited man, who wrote history 

after a brilliant, pictorial fashion, and who had sympathies 
wide enough to comprehend a people so little like himself as 
the English ; but it is not as a littérateur that his personality 
possesses interest. There have been many abler littérateurs, 
and little of his historical work, if any, will survive; but 
M. Louis Blane was much more than a writer. He was, 
perhaps, the best representative of a class of men, numerous 
on the Continent, though nearly unknown here, who give 
political vitality to the set of half-formed ideas described and 
condemned in this country as “ Socialism.” To most English- 
men, the word “ Socialist” only describes a class of intending in- 
surgents, mostly pale, thin men, with beards, who regard the 
arrangements of society with a mixture of scorn and hate, who 
hold dignitaries to be enemies of mankind, and, merely on 
account of their dignities, worthy of death ; and who will risk 
execution, if they can see a fair chance of redistributing pro- 
perty by force. There are such men, political Sufees, whose 
whole system of thought is embodied in the word “ Revolt,” 
who are the spear-heads of the Revolution, and who, when 
accident places any large body of suffering men behind 
them, are as dangerous to modern civilisation as ever the 
Barbaric invaders were to Rome. We confess that, with deep 
pity for some of them as individuals, we are Philistines 
enough to believe that when they die the world loses only a 
burden and a danger ; but there are Socialists of another type 
from this. These men are not destructives by instinct, but 
constructors, though sometimes as dangerous to old institu- 
tions as an energetic builder is to old trees. Some peculiarity 
of temperament, some speciality of mental eyesight, often an 
exaggerated keenness, has induced them to mount an in- 
tellectual platform from which, as they look at the world, 
they see only its dim millions, toiling always, often suffer- 
ing, occasionally in places and at periods suffering till 
extirpation would be a relief. If we read Roman history 
aright, that was for two weary centuries the condition of the 
mass of rural slaves retained in the Ergastula of the rich 
throughout the South of Europe; and though that horrible 
scene has never been quite repeated, approaches to it have 
been made which, to those who forget how hard Nature is, 
how she has passed on us all sentence of capital punish- 
ment, and has forced us all either to labour or to 
die, as animals do not die, of hunger, seem directly 
diabolic. Such men become either selfish cynics, holding 
that what is must be, and that they are irresponsible, or deeply 
religious, hungering, thirsting, panting for a better world, or 
“ Socialists,” possessed with the belief that human society, if 
it will but use its vast aggregate force wisely, and will but 
regard its grand estate, the planet Earth, as held in trust for 
all men, can terminate all human misery but pain. They 
are often men so convinced that they would remove opponents 
as an engineer removes hillocks, and are sometimes so 
possessed with the presence of the Multitude as to be cruel to 
the individual, but at bottom their fanaticism is the fanaticism 
of pity. Their belief that the world can be made happy grips 
them like a religious creed, offers to them a solution for all 
doubts and a direction for all energies, and often sur- 
vives unharmed the most peremptory practical disproof. 
Their minds shut like the minds of religious fanatics, 
not only against the evidence of reasoning, but against the 
evidence of events; and defeat is to them, as the defeat of 
Ohod was to Mahommed, one more evidence that they are un- 
answerably right. Strange to say—and yet it is not strange 
—these men constantly acquire, from the strength of their 
convictions, a serenity and gentleness as of Catholic priests 
of the better type, a patience which nothing can tire, 
a calm inflexibility on which terror has as little influence 
as bribes. No man ever seemed so gentle as Louis Blanc, 
unless it were Benni, the Russian Revolutionist who died 
at Mentana, and who would have swept Russia with fire 
rather than endure what exists; or Paschal Grousset, the 
leader of the Commune. We question if Louis Blanc 
was quite as gentle as he seemed, for he had in 
him something of the Corsican, a trace, only revealed when 
you suggested compromise, of sweet implacability; but 
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among men of this type he was one of the very best. Though 
sensitive as to his personal dignity, he was absolutely disin- 
terested,—he refused a Dictatorship formally placed in his 
hands ; and though exceptionally daring, he never could recon- 
cile himself to the idea of securing even happiness for man- 
kind by “wading through the Red Sea.” In fact, as he 
latterly confessed, when sorrowing over his wife, he never 
quite lost his faith in immortality, and that makes a man 
too responsible to allow of the true Anarchist feeling. His 
desire was that the mass of the suffering, coalescing in all 
countries, and embracing his principle that the State can 
regulate labour till it suffices for the comfort of all, should by 
their irresistible weight set up a Government with this for its 
first end. He never could understand why they did not do 
this, and as late even as 1874, when he spoke of the matter to 
the present writer, would never admit that the property-holding 
peasants of the Continent were an irresistible weight upon the 
other side. He felt all through that his own function in the 
matter was that of preacher rather than leader, and therefore 
declined the Dictatorship, offered him in 1848 by 200,000 Par- 
isian workmen in arms; but he never altered his ideas, or failed 
in his faith in them, and died, so far as we know, convinced that 
there was a temporal Gospel, and that he had read it through. 
To the last, he held the French Opportunists, the most sensible 
party in the country, in horror, as men who, possessing all 
power and freed from “old ideas,” still refused to postpone 
everything to such an “organisation of labour” as should 
make the world comparatively happy. 

We believe that such men—and there are many of them— 
are exercising a great influence on the Continent and in America, 
and that it is not wholly evil. They do, no doubt, supply 
resources in the shape of converts to the Anarchists, who 
fancy that because fire is the strongest of the elements, you 
can use fire to build with ; but they do also much better work. 
They do wake up Society to the sense that it owes a duty to 
man, and not merely to respectable man paying rates and 
taxes; they do rouse the rulers to perceive that there are 
objects which must be secured other than external order, if 
European Society is to continue ; and they do ixspire the toiling 
masses with the belief that in combination of some kind must 
be the solution of the problem for them,—which, if either 
Christianity or the Social System have any truth at all in 
it, must be true somehow. They. have forgotten the 
Father, but still, in merciful illogic, they manure the mind of 
the multitude with the notion of human fraternity. Hitherto, 
the better Socialists have displayed a horror of religion, which 
has no necessary connection with their views and has fear- 
fully impeded their progress; and hitherto they have failed 
to an unaccountable degree in producing a successful 
organiser. Owen, Fourrier, St. Simon, Cabot, Delescluze, all 
were hopeless failures, They may, however, produce one yet, 
even among statesmen ; and when they do, when their theories 
are applied to the facts of the world, instead of being applied, 
as now, to an imaginary /abula rasa, we believe it will be seen 
that Europe will be the happier by the acquisition of a far 
wiser and less degrading form of Poor-law—a Poor-law worked 
like the pension system of an army, and not like a monastic 
system of dole—and by a complete, easily-worked system of 
regulated co-operation, applicable to any desired end. That 
is not a very grand result, and it is one which the Socialists 
would denounce as scornfully as a Buddhist would denounce dis- 
interestedness as a description of his moral theory ; but fortunate 
cataclysms do not occur for man, all advance must be slow, 
and the result, if attained, would greatly diminish the 
sum-total of human misery. The mere suppression of 
the fear of hunger, which could be suppressed, would be 
great gain; while the easy habit of scientific combina- 
tion, combination, that is, under rules as rigid as those 
which make an army so efficient, would enable men to 
accomplish work which at present seems to all but visionaries 
quite hopeless. To take a poor example—with anything like 
complete organisation, a whole population might enjoy the one 
month in the year of respite from labour which is the privilege of 
the Professions, which would, perhaps, add more to the happiness 
of the human race than any single concession. We do not want, 
however, to dream, but only to say, as the well-known figure 
of Louis Blanc, the disinterested and humane Revolutionist, 
passes from among us, that wild as such men usually are, and 
anarchical as too many of their followers have proved, there 
is in their leading idea a germ of truth, which hereafter, and 
probably in no long time, may bear good fruit. The danger 
of the modern world is that quivering at its base which 
results from an unappeased, but appeasable terror of misery. 
Look at Ireland carefully, and see. 
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THE LATEST SWISS PLEBISOITR, 


ee whole Swiss people have been greatly exercised for 
months past about the appointment of an Under-Secr, 
tary, at a salary of £240 a year. This is not, as might “a 
supposed, an evidence of national frugality. The Swiss are : 
thrifty race, and much more given to make money out f 
foreigners than to spend it on themselves. But a question in 
volving so small an outlay as this would not have been referred 
to a plébiscite, or have induced five times as many people a 
the law requires to sign the document for such a reference 
Two controversies which more than any others haye the ift 
of rousing enthusiasm were understood to be involved in this 
seemingly simple proposal. It touched Cantonal independence 
and freedom of education, and these two facts are quite enough 
to explain the excitement it caused. The 27th Article of the 
Swiss Constitution of 1874 leaves the control of Elementary 
Education to the Cantons. But it declares that it must be 
placed exclusively under the Civil Authorities, that the 
public schools must be free, and open to children of 
all creeds without their consciences being interfered with 
and that school attendance must be compulsory. The 
Confederation is further directed to take ‘the necessary 
measures” against any Canton in which elementary education 
does not satisfy these conditions. In point of form, the pro. 
posal which has just been rejected was perfectly Constitu- 
tional. M. Schenck, the Minister of the Interior to the Con. 
federation, pleads that without some additional assistance 
he cannot see that the provisions of ,the 27th Article 
are properly carried out; and supposing this contention 
to be valid, the way in which he proposed to increase 
his staff was suiiiciently modest. But the Swiss people 
saw in it an attempt to disturb the compromise arrived 
at in 1874. The Constitution of that year made many 
exceptions to the independence of the separate Cantons, 
but it left that independence the rule. Where nothing is 
said about the intervention of the Federal authority, each 
Canton is still a law to itself, though the number of subjects 
specifically made over to the Federal authority has been in- 
creased. As regards education, the reference of the question to 
the Cantons is express, and the only case in which the Federal 
authority is authorised to act is where some flagrant violation 
of the Constitution on the part of a Canton calls for something 
in the nature of a Federal execution. When the Constitution 
was under discussion, this Twenty-seventh Article was adopted, 
in preference to one which committed the organisation of 
Elementary Education to the Federal Government. The party 
which triumphed in 1874 saw in M. Schenck’s anxiety to 
strengthen the hold of the Federal Government on elementary 
education in the Cantons a mere trick to effect a revision of 
the Constitution in fact, without effecting one in name. The 
Radicals in the Federal Assemblies have supplied ground for 
this suspicion, by their habit of looking at the compromise of 
1874 as merely a step in the direction of more com- 
plete unification. In their eyes, the intervention of the 
Federal Government in the affairs of the Cantons is a 
thing to be encouraged, and it is plain that the language 
of the Twenty-seventh Clause could easily be made to en- 
courage it. What is meant by a failure on the part of a 
Canton to “ satisfy these obligations?” What is meant by “ the 
necessary measures,” in a case when this failure has taken 
place? Politicians who are anxious to enlarge the sphere of 
federal action, and to narrow the sphere of Cantonal inde- 
pendence, might find a good deal of encouragement in these 
vague expressions ; and the party which avowedly cherishes 
this wish is the party now dominant in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in the Federal Chambers. It was only natural, 
therefore, that those who are bent upon defeating these 
wishes should be careful not to let the slightest step 
in the direction of fulfilling them go unopposed. The 
appointment of a Federal Under-Secretary charged with 
the care of a Department which, except under very special 
circumstances, is expressly withdrawn from the cognisance of 
the Federal Government, could be accounted for on no other 
hypothesis than that which the partisans of Cantonal 
independence at once adopted. This post, they said, is not to 
be created because there is work to be done; it will have its 
origin in the desire of the dominant party in the Confedera- 
tion to make work where there is none. The new Secretary 
will always be on the look-out for opportunities of interfering with 
Cantonal affairs. Instead of rare appeals to the Federal Govern- 
ment to restrain a Canton which insists on disregarding its obliga- 
tions under the Constitution, we shall have every teacher who 
has quarrelled with the parish priest invoking the aid of the 
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a 
Federal Government to see that the instruction given in the 

ublic schools is not vitiated by the intrusion of religion. The 
Cantons will be no longer, as now, their own masters in the 
domain of primary education. Another element of independ- 
ence will lave been wrenched from them, and the country will 
be appreciably nearer that merger of the Cantons in the 
Confederation which makes the ideal of the Radical party 
throughout Switzerland, and especially of the Radicals who 
happen to be Germans as well. 

It was not, however, in the mere interest of Nationalism, as 
against Federalism, that this measure was proposed and de- 
feated. Anything that promised to incrcase the power of 
the Federal Government over the separate Cantons promised 
also to make primary education in the smaller Catholic Can- 
tons a very much more secular thing than it is at present. 
All that the Catholics in these Cantons ask to be allowed is to 
consult their own convenience and the convenience of their 
children, by having religious instruction given in the school 
puildings. This innocent proposal is to the partisan of 
secular education an offence of the worst order. It 
does not matter that the population of many villages 
are all of the same creed, and that to prevent this creed 
from being taught in schools attended exclusively by 
children whose parents profess it, is to inflict a real in- 
convenience, and to reap no corresponding advantage. The 
thought that in parts of Switzerland there are primary schools 
in which Catholicism is taught to Catholic children at the 
request of Catholic parents, will not suffer M. Schenck to 
sleep. He longs to make Catholics feel that religion has no 
place in any system of education that deserves the name, and 
any school into which it is introduced will, by that very 
circumstance, forfeit its public character. It is plain that he 
greatly under-rated the strength of the Cantonal sentiment, 
and the weakness of the anti-religious sentiment. The Swiss 
are not prepared to give up their local independence, even for 
the dear delight of preventing their neighbours from bringing 
up their children after their own fashion. No doubt, the 
religious feeling of the inhabitants had much to do with the 
recent vote. Catholics and orthodox Protestants who wish 
that their children shall be taught religion as part of their 
general school training, and who think that so long as the con- 
sciences of those who differ from them are not oppressed, it 
is not the business of the Federal Government to say them 
nay, were not likely to vote for the establishment of a special 
Secretary charged with the single duty of manufacturing, if 
he could not discover, instances in which the Federal law had 
been broken. But neither religion nor race would of itself 
have given a majority of more than 140,000, out of less 
than half-a-million of voters. Both had to be reinforced by 
the common-sense determination not to break away from a 
system under which Switzerland has lived and prospered for so 
long, and which she has been asked to surrender with no compen- 
sating advantage in view. The distinctions between the various 
Cantons as regards both religion and race are so well marked, 
that they are infinitely more likely to live together in harmony 
if each is left to settle for itself such questions as primary 
education. Nothing but ill-feeling can come of the constant 
efforts to impose the rationalism of Berne and Zurich upon 
districts in which the mass of the inhabitants are still orthodox. 
Their ideals of education are distinct, and the steps they take 
to reduce these ideals to practice will naturally be distinct 
also. It would be better, no doubt, if the principle of 
live and let live could be applied in every separate Canton ; 
but if this is impossible—if in Cantons where the partisans 
of secular education are in a majority they will make a 
clean sweep of religious instruction in primary schools, 
whether the parents of the children wish for it or not, 
the next best thing is to leave each Canton at liberty to adopt 
whichever of the rival ideals it prefers. Switzerland would 
be all the happier if the check which has just been given to 
this exaggerated and theoretical secularism were accepted as 
final. There is very little chance, however, in the present temper 
of the Federal Government and the Federal Assembly, that this 
will be the case. The attack upon educational freedom will 
probably be renewed in a form which will not raise, with the 
same distinctness, the issue between Canton and Confederation. 








MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
HE death of Mr. Anthony Trollope, without a familiar 
knowledge of whose works no historian who emulated 
the style of Macaulay would even attempt to delineate 
English society in the third quarter of the present century, 





marks almost the close of an era. We can never again recall 
the endless gallery of his social pictures, without associating 
with them the thought that he whose imaginative world they 
peopled—he whose offspring, indeed, they in some sense were— 
has passed away, and that more and more from the present 
date they will represent the figures, not of the present, but of 
a former age. For some time past, indeed, many of his 
best-known figures have been assuming a slightly remote aspect, 
not only to the world as it is, but even to the world as 
he himself more recently pictured it. Even in his own 
pages, the old order had changed, giving place to new. His 
second Duke of Omnium was a very different figure from his 
first, and a much nobler one; while in the third generation, 
Lord Silverbridge, with more, perhaps, of generous impulse 
than his father, had far less of his dignity and of his profound 
sense of public duty. Again, the clergymen who abounded 
to the great delight of the reader, in Mr. Trollope’s earlier and 
middle period, have grown fewer and less interesting of late 
years,—in “ The Duke’s Children,” if we remember rightly, there 
was not one. Probably the type of the modern clergyman had 
changed, and become less intelligible to Mr. Trollope. Septimus 
Harding seems to have lived quite a long time ago, even Arch- 
deacon Grantley has an old-fashioned air, and Dean Arabin him- 
self must have gone, though Mr. Trollope never told us of his 
decease. Natural selection had brought speculating stockbrokers, 
American senators, and American heiresses into the foreground 
of Mr. Trollope’s pictures before he left us, and the advance of 
both plutocratic and democratic ideas might have been steadily 
traced in the vivid social pictures with which he so liberally 
supplied us. We shall still, we imagine, have posthumous 
children of Mr. Trollope’s, though the fancy which produced 
them has passed to other worlds than ours; for his was a won- 
derfully prolific mind, always beforehand with the world, and 
we believe that there is more than one complete story of his 
writing of which not a page has yet seen the light. Still, now that 
he himself is gone, the changes creeping rapidly over the outlines, 
lights, and shadows of the social diorama with which he presented 
us, will seem to be more conspicuous than usual as we gaze at his 
lively scenes; and before another generation passes away, Mr. 
Trollope’s works will rank with those of other great novelists 
rather as works helping us to revive the past, than as works of 
which it is the great merit to interpret the relations in which 
we actually live. 


That Mr. Trollope’s name will live in English literature 
follows at once from the fact that his books are at once very 
agreeable to read, and contain a larger mass of evidence as to the 
character and aspects of English Society during Mr. Trollope’s 
maturity than any other wziter of his day has left behind him. 
It is too soon, and would be a mistake at the present moment, 
when he has only just vanished from amongst us, to fix what 
his place in English literature is likely to be. But we cannot 
think of him at all without remembering the greater features 
of his literary work,—the ardent admiration with which he 
always painted humility and unworldliness, like Mr. Harding’s, or 
even Dean Arabin’s, in the rare instances in which he represented 
them, and the sense of something like moral wonder with which 
he regarded them ;—the profound respect which he entertained 
for public spirit like that of his second “ Duke of Omnium,” and 
the charity with which he regarded the authority of family tra- 
ditions, even when waging war against the sense of justice in a 
radically just mind ;—the scorn which he felt for all the knavery 
of commercial Rings, and, at the same time, the keen insight with 
which he contemplated the snares and toils of the speculative com- 
mercial life;—the thorough appreciation which he evinced in such 
stories as “ Phineas Finn,” for the ties of party, as well as for the 
obligations of individual honour, and the zest with which he 
analysed the conflicts which arise between them ;—the strength 
of his impression that almost every young man of his day has a 
vacillating heart, and that almost every young woman is in 
danger of overruling, for some strategic reason or other, whether 
interested or disinterested, the strong instincts of her own 
heart ;—the loathing with which he regarded the passion of 
jealousy in men, and the dread which he evidently entertained for 
the craftiness of women ;—the deep study he had given to all the 
tactics of social life, and the little account which he made of the 
results of even the most skilful of these tactics, when matched 
against the stronger passions and interests of human nature. 
All these are features which appear and reappear for ever in 
his stories, representing evidently impressions which had been 
gaining ground with him, day by day, in his shrewd study of life. 
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On the other hand, it is clear that there was little or no dis- 
position in Mr. Trollope to pierce much deeper than the social 
surface of life. It is not often that he takes us into the world 
of solitary feeling at all, and of the power of the positive influence 
of their religion over men, you would hardly gain more know- 
ledge from Mr. Trollope’s stories than from those of the old- 
fashioned régime, when religion was thought too sacred to be 
touched-on at all as a real part of human life. The nearest 
thing which we can recall to any touch of a deeper kind in Mr. 
‘Trollope, is his pathetic picture of Bishop Proudie, after his 
wife’s death, saying the little prayer which he thus describes :— 
“Tt may be doubted whether he quite knew for what he was 
praying. The idea of praying for her soul now that she was 
dead would have scandalised him. He certainly was not pray- 
ing for his own soul. I think he was praying that God might 
save him from being glad that his wife was dead.” But touches 
as deep as that are very rare in Mr. Trollope. 


That Mr. Trollope’s humour has played a great part in the 
popularity of his novels, is evident enough, and yet his humour 
may be called rather a proper appreciation of the paradoxes of 
social life, than any very original faculty of his own. Mr. 
Trollope did not heighten, as Miss Austen does, the ludicrous 
elements in human life by those quaint turns of expression and 
those delicate contrasts which only a great genius of satiric 
touch could invent. Mr. Trollope’s humour lay in his keen per- 
ception of the oddity of human motives, pursuits, and purposes, 
and his absolute truthfulness in painting them to the life. 
This humour is shown in such descriptions as that of the 
sportsman, Reginald Dobbs, who, making it his ambition to obtain 
the largest bags of game in the Highlands, regards Lord Silver- 
bridge’s defection from his shooting party, when once he had 
joined it, as a moral treachery. “It is hardly honest, you 
kuow,” said Reginald Dobbs. The humour there is not inventive, 
but perceptive. Reginald Dobbses really do exist, and Mr. Trol- 
lope saw with the keenest enjoyment the absurdity of that view 
of sport, and yet its complete naturalness also in a man who 
had once thrown his whole energy into an amusement, so as to 
make it the business of his life. These really existing paradoxes 
Mr. Trollope was the first to see, and as keen as possible to 
delineate. So, too, he makes Archdeacon Grantley insist, 
when he wants to break off the engagement between his son 
and Grace Crawley, that his son is dependent upon himself for 
the greater part of his income, and that therefore he feels “ the 
greatest possible concern in his future prospects.” “The Arch- 
deacon,” remarks the novelist, “did not know how to explain 
clearly why the fact of his making a son an annual allowance 
should give him a warmer interest in his son’s affairs than he might 
have had, had the Major been altogether independent of him; but 
he trusted that Grace would understand this by her own natural 
lights.” That is a kind of humour which comes wholly from 
the keen insight into the little unconscious hypocrisies of 
worldly men’s feelings. Mr. Trollope saw through all these 
little make-beliefs with the clearest vision, and his humour 
depended on the clearness of that vision. But he did not add 
to the humour of the facts, when seen, by any very unusual art 
in their presentation. What was absurd in the tactics of 
society, he seized and defined, but hardly ever heightened. 
Only there is so much that is absurd in the tactics of society, 
that to see and define all that is absurd therein makes a man a 
humorist of no common power. Perhaps Mr. Trollope never 
showed this humour more effectually than when he’ deline- 
ated the romantic vein in very vulgar and very selfish 
people,—like Mrs. Greenow, in “Can You Forgive Her ?” 
when she treats herself to a husband of a romantic kind, or 
when Miss Dunstable forces her aristocratic suitor to remember 
that her fortune is made out of the sale of a quack ointment. 
Mr. Trollope’s humour is thoroughly realistic. He sees the 
coarseness of human life in its close contrast with its ambitious- 
ness, and simply shows us what he sees. 


For a writer who dealt, and always professed to deal, 
chiefly with the surface of society, Mr. Trollope has been sin- 
gularly sincere, never seeking to hide from us that there are 
deeper places of human nature into which he does not venture; 
nor his impression that the world and the motives of the world 
also penetrate into those places, and have perhaps as much to say 
to the practical result in conduct, as the higher motives themselves. 
Still, he cannot be called a satirist. He paints only a part of 
human life, but he paints that part precisely as he sees it, 
extenuating nothing and exaggerating nothing, but letting us 
know that he does not profess to see all, and does not try to 








divine by imaginative power what he cannot see. Probab} 
no English writer of his day has amused Englishmen go oak 
as Mr. Trollope, or has given them that amusement from 
sources so completely free from either morbid weaknesses or mig. 
chievous and dangerous taints. His name will live in oy 
literature, and though it will certainly not represent the higher 
regions of imaginative life, it will picture the society of our 
day with a fidelity with which society has never been pictured 
before in the history of the world. 





THE USE OF MONDAY’S PAGEANT. 

| ges the most striking feature of a Royal Progress through 

London is one which is never adequately recorded. It ig 
the method of Englishmen to cheer the Queen when they see 
her, Londoners en féte form not so much a multitude as a river 
of multitudes, each drop a separate crowd, and the consequence 
is a continuous cheer, a permanent yet moving roar of acclaim 
which exactly resembles no other sound heard among men,—for 
the sound most like it, the awful roar of the devotees before 
Juggernaut, which stuns the crows as they fly, is intermit- 
tent and spasmodic. No one knowing London who, at any 
point whatever of the route taken on Monday, when the 
Queen half-encircled West London, met that advancing, 
swelling, overwhelming, passing roar, needed for a moment 
to be told that the Queen was present, and in motion 
towards some well-understood point in the metropolis. Only 
London, only London on a summons, only London on a 
summons to welcome the Queen, could produce and protract 
for half an hour that volume of moving sound which over- 
powered every other, the trot of cavalry, the clink of steel 
scabbards, the police inspectors’ words of command, even the 
hard patter of innumerable feet, as the sealike murmur of London 
itself overpowers an individual voice. It was impossible to listen 
to the sound on Monday as it slowly billowed past without being 
struck with its separateness, and asking oneself the meaning 
or use of the whole demonstration. It does not lie on the 
surface. A Royal Progress is useful, clearly, if it revives or 
deepens loyalty, whether by loyalty we understand devotion to 
the Head of the State, which must be in some way a virtue, as 
involving self-effacement before a larger idea than oneself, or 
a clear recognition and delight in the symbol of national unity, 
the standard around which the “nation” forms itself into a 
living entity. But then a journey to open a new group of 
Law Courts is not in intention a Royal Progress, but only a 
Queen’s driving-out to do a definite piece of work. What is the 
good, the use, of that piece of work? The Courts will go on 
very much in the Strand as they did in Westminster, the 
Judges cannot be more incorruptible, legal process cannot be 
much more well intended, and will not be much less tedious and 
expensive. The Courts are not going to sit all day and every 
day, as Bentham wished, because we have built a new Palace of 
Justice. Nor is it really true, as a good many journalists, rather 
at their wits’ end to justify a grand “ function,” have been 
saying, that there is a connection between the new Proce- 
dure and the new set of Courts. There may be, for the con- 
centration of the Courts tends to assimilate modes of prac- 
tice; but the new Procedure began at Westminster, and would 
have gone on if Mr. Street had never existed. Nor are the 
Courts improved in any way by the Queen’s visit. It will 
hardly be remembered next year, and in no case could give to a 
new building, however well designed and thoroughly carried 
out, a trace of the historic charm which, to those who know any- 
thing of history, say one per cent. of the population of London, 
must always attach to Westminster Hall. Everybody is not 
Macaulay, to whom the Hall seemed alive with buried person- 
ages; but probably no Judges and few pleaders have entirely 
escaped in the Hall that historic influence, that junction of the 
present with the past as a concrete vision, instead of an abstract 
memory, which to us, who are Radicals with a belief in history, 
seems always beneficial. Let us advance always, but without 
forgetting, seems to us better counsel than the advice to let the 
dead past bury its dead. The new building is not the more solemn 
because the Queen has declared it open with a ceremony which, 
from the first presentation of the Key to the final blare from the 
silver trampets—recorded in every account as if it had been a 
sort of Nunc Dimittis—was highly artificial, and amidst a scene 
in the highest degree distracting. Yet use in such a visit 
there must be, or the custom would not survive in all countries, 
and through so many ages; and we take it the substantial use 
is this, It is of the highest benefit to civilisation that a great 
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work, and especially a great material work, should be under- 
taken and finished by men who have in their minds the 
jdea that it is something more than a structure of 
masonry,—that it is a great work, that the eyes of a 
nation will be fixed on it, that they must seek something 
beyond a utilitarian fulfilment of contract. It is better to work 
« for God,” as the old Church architects did, who expended such 
loving labour on adornments and perfections in corners of their 
structures imperceptible to human eyes ; but failing that supreme 
motive, to work for a nation’s recognition, and for the full satis- 
faction of one’s own conscience is still a lofty one, loftier far, 
at all events, than to work only in hope of wages and “ in ac- 
cordance with the specifications.” That impelling power can only 
spring in our age from national recognition, and to fix the 
national eye, to register the nation’s glance, to announce, as it 
were, that the people has seen and understood the magnitude and 
the meaning of the work accomplished, there is no plan, as our 
society is constituted, like the Sovereign’s visit. She comes, 
the people think, only when her counsellors advise; in her 
coming, we come. ‘The Queen opened the New Law Courts.” 
Then “a great work has been done, a first-class work, involving 
national effort, and it has been done well,’’—that is the national 
conclusion, and in it is the national recognition, which would 
have been to Mr. Street what fame is to the poet, or the thanks 
of millions to the philanthropist. We feel this about the Army. 
The distribution of round bits of silver, usually not so artistic 
as florins, to weary soldiers, who undergo, to receive them, half 
the fatigue of a battle, may seem absurd; but in the Royal 
Review and in the gift, is the evidence, tangible and unmistak- 
able, that the men have been in a war, and not in a dangerous 
riot, that they have fought for the nation, and not themselves, 
and have done a great thing well. Armies would be fighting 
mobs, without that national consecration, which shows to them 
that, be the cause fought for bad or good, it was that of the 
greatest and most reverend entities they know, the nation which 
supports them, and the Sovereign who is that nation’s repre- 
sentative; and the same influence must be as strong, if 
not as direct, upon all who work for a national end. The 
next architect who puts up a great public building will 
think of himself and his wages, and those horrible rivals, 
“who, you see, nearly persuaded the Board of Works,” and 
other low subjects, but he will also think of something more 
inspiring—the national acclaim which, solidified into a “ Queen’s 
Visit,” may welcome and record the completion of his effort. 
There is a reality, we think, under all that show, and it is a 
good one, and one which we must cordially recognise, if 
pecuniary contract is not to be the sole nexus left between the 
nation and its servants. 


We wonder if, as the ages roll on, any substitute will be 
found for a Sovereign as an instrument capable of embodying, 
through a trivial ceremony, a national perception that a great 
task has been performed. We rather suspect not, or at least it 
will not be found in any individual. No elected representative 
ever quite represents the nation which chose him quite so 
grandly as the hereditary one, partly, no doubt, because the 
elected man is the choice of a party only, but partly also 
because there lingers even among Republicans some reverence 
for the self-derivation of the Sovereign, his exaltation above 
the effect of human breath, his detachment, when representing the 
nation, from his own individuality. Certainly no President, save 
possibly President Lincoln, when he had come to seem the North 
incarnate, and could dare without ridicule to sign an emanci- 
pating proclamation from John Brown’s grave, ever has quite 
reached the capacity of fulfilling this function like a King. The 
elected chief does not come out of seclusion, and does not retire 
into it; has not about him anything of that faint mystery, that air 
of being beyond the ordinary knowledge of all men which hangs 
about Kings, and seems indispensable to arouse strong emotion. 
Popular or unpopular, he cannot be the meeting-point of a long 
past and a long future as a King can. Possibly a very old and 
very powerful Assembly might have the same charm, might 
even be as fully representative. No one can ever know an 
Assembly, while it may possess the full charm of an antiquity 
which loses itself, and a future which no one can fathom. We 
have an idea that if the Assembly makes a prosperous France, 
and keeps on governing well, it may, two hundred years hence, 
acquire something of the Royal impressiveness and fullness to 
the imagination of the right to represent. The Roman Senate 
had this, and though we cannot give to any elected body the 
self-derivation of that governing Committee, it may possess 





something both of the majesty and the mystery which to- 
gether inspire awe. There is something of both in every 
procession of known figures invested with understood but 
undefined powers, be the procession one of Christian Bishops 
marching to hold an Gicumenical Council, or of seven huadred 
slouch-hatted Deputies marching to “regenerate” or, at all 
events, to revolutionise France. We could conceive of 
an English Parliament whose visit would gladden an army with 
a sense of national thankfulness, or inspire an architect with 
the belief that a nation had glorified him. We doubt, however, 
if the function can ever be transferred from a Sovereign to an 
individual, however much elected, and fear the Republics of the 
future, whatever else they secure, must do without this good, 
For though the use of the power is often exaggerated, some- 
times even preposterously, its existence is a good. 





IMMORTALITY WITHOUT GOD. 

HE gruesome picture which we endeavoured to draw in our 
last number of the creed gradually gaining ground 
amongst modern Spiritualists,—though, of course, very rare 
even amongst them,—which regards the personal life of man as 
not subject either to death or to God, since it denies the reality 
of both, was assuredly not drawn for the sake of causing a 
shudder. Asa correspondent to-day reminds us, and as every 
one who knows anything of Jean Paul Richter knows, the 
conception is not a new one, but was one the horror of 
which Richter had shadowed forth in a famous dream. It is 
new, however, as a practical creed, a creed based, as Mr. St. 
George Stock professes his creed to be based, rigidly upon facts. 
And it is precisely because a few of the adherents of the new 
Spiritualism regard this creed as based upon facts, that we were 
anxious to put it in its true light. Doubtless, it is a conception 
horrible enough to turn the brain of any one who could conceive 
it to be true,—that an absolutely endless life, from which there 
can be no possible escape, may be subject to conditions which 
make every incident of it ghastly; and not only ghastly, but, 
what is worse, ghastly by accident, ghastly by the faultiness of 
some incompetent “ law of evolution,” which has resulted in a 
succession of flaws. But while it was necessary to make it per- 
fectly clear how hideous such a conception should be to any one 
who can sincerely accept it as true, we need hardly say that our 
object in presenting it as we did, was to compel our readers to 
grasp the intrinsic impossibility of the case,—to make them 
see that any creed which treats the death of the body as the mere 
entrance to another life, must necessarily recognise life as having 
its roots deep-set in spiritual strata richer and wider than any 
which human life, as we see it here, would even faintly sug- 
gest; and that this really means that spiritual life originates the 
physical, not physical life the spiritual. The materialistic and 
even the sceptical view of life, proceeds mainly from disbelief 
or doubt of the substantiality and permanence of those aspects 
of the Universe which we call spiritual. For instance, the 
injury to-all the visible functions of mind, which results from 
injury to the brain, has always been a fertile source of such 
disbelief or doubt. The materialist, seeing that a bullet lodged 
in the brain will effectually stop all that we can speak of as 
righteous or unrighteous purpose, of high or low imagina- 
tions, of devout cr rebellious feelings, of lucid reasoning or 
of tenacious will, exclaims at once that mind is evidently 
a function of matter; and that this being so, there is no more 
reason for refusing to regard the material laws of the universe 
as the true source and substance of the spiritual, than there is 
for refusing to regard the physical constitution of the flower as 
the true source and substance of that exquisite aroma which 
so often seems to confuse itself in our minds with spiritual 
essences. But let the materialist or sceptic once be convinced 
that the bullet in the brain, though it stops at once the mani- 
festations on this earth of righteous or unrighteous purpose, 
of high or low imaginations, of devout or rebellious feel- 
ings, of lucid reasoning, or of tenacious will, puts a stop to 
none of these manifestations in the mind itself, and that 
all these characteristics continue to develope themselves 
without let or hindrance in a real world,—though one gener 
ally invisible to human eyes,—even after the material injury 
to the brain has resulted in the complete dissolution of the 
physical organisation with which the specific human character 
referred to had been associated, and it is, to our minds, hardly 
conceivable that his disbelief or scepticism as to the spiritual 
origin of the universe can long continue. True, it does cous 
tinue in cases like that of Mr. St. George Stock, and a few of 
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his spiritualistic brethren. But is there not a good deal of the 
pride of paradox in their position ? a good deal of special satis- 
faction in at once differing from all physicists so far as to admit 
the evidence for what is ordinaxily thought preternatural, and 
yet also differing from all spiritualists in so far as the latter 
accept the supernatural ? 

For our own parts, we feel not the slightest fear of the serious 
spread of a school of atheistic spiritualism. What does it 
really mean? It means this,—that material elements, un- 
guided by purpose, uncontrolled by conscious thought or will, 
happen to evolve not only organisations marked by features such 
as we cannot describe in terms of matter at all, but organisa- 
tions which, after their destruction or decay, leave behind them 
as survivors,—perhaps indestructible survivors,—all that was 
most impressive in those features in the fullest energy and 
activity. It is just as if not only the organ’s music were to survive 
the destruction of the organ, but the power to produce inde- 
finite stores of music such as the organ had seemed to pro- 
duce, were also to survive the destruction of the organ. In 
that case, should we ever dream that it was the organ, 
and the organ only, to which we owed that flood of music? 
On the contrary, we should, of course, say that that which, 
instead of perishing with the earthly structure from which the 
music seemed to flow, had survived it unimpaired, must be 
essentially independent of it, though it had seemed to be 
dependent on it whenever a mere obstruction in the pipes 
had marred the harmony. In fact, the scepticism which an 
injury to the structure of the organ had caused, the complete 
destruction of the organ would actually remove, if we found 
that with that destruction, the spring of harmony flowed clear 
again. And so, of course, it would be with the discovery that 
the intelligence and purposes and affections of men, though they 
may disappear with an injury to the body, survive in full vigour 
the destruction of the visible body. Mr. Stock may dispute the 
issue till he is weary, but the common-sense of mankind will 
assume that the spirit which survives the destruction of certain 
material elements never owed its true origin to their first con- 
junction, but sprang from a higher birth. 


This, however, is but the minutest fragment of the profound 
incoherence which is involved in the paradox, “ Immortality 
Without God.” If we suppose that an infinite system of 
law and order, after an infinite career of blind creativeness, 
opens for itself fragmentary gleams of self-consciousness, dawn- 
ing, like the streamers of the aurora, on the universal night, 
and that these, when they have thus dawned, prove to be no 
flickering temporary lights, but permanent spiritual beings, who 
cannot divest themselves again, so long as the universe lasts, 
of the intelligence, emotion, and will which their organisa- 
tion has developed, even though that organisation is itself soon 
‘dissolved in ruin, we make by far the most irrational of all extant 
conceptions of the Universe. What can be more irrational than 
to suppose that in a universe of determinate forces, in which up 
to a certain era there has been no understanding, no prepara- 
tion, no foresight, no love, no hate, no consciousness, and no 
resolve, these blind determinate forces should all converge on the 
evolution of a perfectly new class of realities, which it is impos- 
sible even to describe in terms of the old material things, and 
‘which are yet so durable, that when the physical scaffolding on 
which they are built gives way, the spiritual product remains 
undestroyed, and perhaps indestructible? Immortality for finite 
minds of quite recent development, can only be conceived as 
a purely monstrous incident in the structure of a hitherto 
mindless universe. If minds such as we know them survive 
death, while the physical frame crumbles to pieces almost at a 
touch, it is in the highest degree irrational to deny that mind is 
more deeply rooted in the structure of the universe than the 
material organisation itself. Immortal life in any form must 
be sustained from something of its own kindred which is intrin- 
sically eternal. The mind that can outlive the stars can never 
be a mere bubble on the surface of a universe of which the 
stars are the most characteristic centres. If he who, though 
weak in power, yet numbers the stars and calls them by their 
names, outlasts them, he must derive his life from a source even 
more durable than theirs,—in other words, from him who is so 
strong in power that of the stars themselves “not one faileth.” 
That that power can develope into mind, without having 
been mind from the beginning, that its creative strength can 
have been blind from everlasting, and should have then attained 
to a dim, purblind vision only through the eyes of a host of im- 
mortal insects like ourselves, seems to us by far the wildest 








of all the visionary theories of our day. The materialist, who 
thinks mind a transient phenomenon of nervous tissue, is com. 
paratively coherent in denying to the Universe the thought 
which, in his opinion, only flashes, flickers, and vanishes, like 
human hopes and passions. But for one who believes that mind 
once produced, persists, and becomes the highest thing re 
Nature, surviving its temporary home in the body just ag 
a great State survives the institutions it has outgrown, 
—to hold seriously that this mind, with what he would think 
its terrible illusion of moral freedom, is a capricious blossom 
on the stem of blind, unconscious fate, is to us quite the most 
astounding of all the vagaries of human creed. The Pan. 
theist’s belief in God without human immortality, is conceivable 
enough, though not half as reasonable in the highest sense ag 
the Christian’s. Butthe spirit-rapper’s belief in human immor. 
tality without God, is the most irrational as well as the most 
ghastly fruit of the laboratory of experiment and the philosophy 
of experience. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——__ 
MR. MORISON’S “ MACAULAY.” 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—IJt is surprising that Mr. Morison should not have taken 
the trouble to refer to the passage in Lord Macaulay’s Edin- 
burgh poem, on which he bestows such unmeasured condemna- 
tion, but which has appeared to many readers dignified and 
appropriate. In the first place (though that is unimportant, 
except as illustrating Mr. Morison’s want of care), Macaulay 
mentions four, not three, illustrious predecessors,—Bacon, 
Hyde, Raleigh, and Milton. In the second place, though he, 
fairly enough, claims for himself that, in the cause of truth and 
justice, he withstood “a sullen priesthood and a raving crowd,” 
he does not claim for any of those whom he mentions pre- 
eminence in that or any other virtue. He cites them as ex- 
amples of the consolation of knowledge and study in all the 
ills of life,—deprivation of sight, imprisonment, exile, sickness, 
and even, in the most illustrious example of all, “the dark 
hour of shame.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. 8. 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westininster, S.W., December 5th. 


THE LIBERALISM OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 
(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have been struck by the remark made in one of your 
articles this week as to the Liberalism of teachers in primary 
schools. You must, I should imagine, have been referring to 
town teachers, as the exact opposite is often to be remarked in 
country districts, where teachers are frequently Tory in politics 
and strong Churchmen. Having frequently attended meetings 
in my own neighbourhood of an association of Church-school 
managers and teachers, I can speak to this being the case 
round here. Ido not know of one Liberal. The matter is not 
perhaps of very great importance, as scholars in an elementary 
school are not likely to receive any bias, but it would be interest- 
ing to know how the facts stand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Corsham, Wilts, December 4th. Cuar.es T. Mayo. 





JEAN PAUL RICHTER AND MR. ST. GEORGE STOCK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In your notice of a book called “ Attempts at Truth,” by 

Mr. St. George Stock, you say, perhaps carelessly, that its 

author “ invents for sceptics a new horror,’—that of a belief at 

once in atheism and the immortality of the soul. 

I presume this book is a mere rhetorical exercise, for I can 
hardly conceive it possible that a grave thinker, with any re- 
gard for the happiness of his fellows, would allow himself to 
poison that happiness by so horrible a suggestion as that to 
which you refer. Be this, however, as it may, will you allow 
me to remind you that the suggestion has not even the poor 
merit of originality. It is all in Jean Paul Richter, and if 
Mr. Stock prefers it in English, he will find it translated by 
Carlyle, and printed in the second volume of his “ Miscellanies,” 
p. 238, Richter dreams the whole theory, with its hideous conse- 
quences, culminating thus :— 


“ Now, sunk from aloft a noble, high Form, with a look of unefface- 
able sorrow, and all the Dead cried out, ‘Christ, is there no 
God?’ He answered, ‘ There is none.’ ’’ 


The dream ends, and then the writer goes on to say that on 
awaking,— 
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‘ ul wept for joy that I could still pray to God; and the joy, 
rd te and the faith in him were my prayer. And as I 
poss the Sun was glowing deep behind the full-purpled corn-ears 
a casting meekly the gleam of its twilight-red on the Moon, rising 
i ihe east without an aurora; and between the sky and the earth 
- y transient air-people was stretching out its short wings, and 
sl as I did, before the Infinite Father; and from all Nature 
aut me flowed peaceful tones, as from distant evening bells,” 
Perhaps Mr. Stock will print the dream in eawtenso in a 
second edition.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. H. 


(The special interest of Mr. Stock’s book is that his belief 
jn modern spiritualism is evidently sincere, and this makes 
all the difference between a dream and a conviction. If Mr. 
Stock be a genuine Atheist, he undoubtedly believes in some- 
thing that will most probably prove to be “immortality with- 
out God.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. RAIKES AND THE PUBLIC WORSHIP 
REGULATION ACT. 
[To tae EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a remark in the Spectator 
of November 25th, that ‘a very unworthy attempt has been 
put forth on the part of Mr. Raikes, that he was opposed to the 
Public Worship Regulation Act.” As I am responsible for that 
statement, I should be exceedingly obliged if you would allow 
me space to explain. 

The statement, I am bound to admit, requires qualification. 
I made it, as I thought, on good and sufficient evidence, but, 
unfortunately, without consulting Hansard. Mr. Raikes did 
not vote for the measure; aud I believe I am right in saying 
that on amendments proposed at the third reading he voted 
with Mr. Gladstone, who, as is well known, was strongly opposed 
toit. But it is true that on the second reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Raikes made a speech, a very short and temperate one, mainly 
in its favour. He regarded it, however, as merely for the 
purpose of amending a faulty system of ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure, and not as affecting the doctrines or the laws of the 
Church. In fact, he looked on it as an improvement on the 
Church Discipline Act of 1840,—an Act of which little com- 
plaint was made then, though we now know it to be open to the 
same fatal objection as the Act of 1874, viz., that it was an 
attempt at legislation by Parliament alone in matters pertain- 
ing to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. If Mr. Raikes 
was in 1874 ignorant of the real bearings of these measures, 
his ignorance was shared by the great bulk of English Church- 
men, Bishops, priests, and laymen. Most of us know more 
about this difficult subject of spiritual jurisdiction than we did 
in 1874. To do Mr. Raikes justice, however, it ought to be said 
that he took exception to the Bill of 1874 on one very important 
point,—in that it ignored the Bishops’ Consistory Courts.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., J. W. Hicks. 

Sidney College, Caiibridge, December 6th. 


(Is it not true that in supporting the Bill, Mr. Raikes said 
that it did not go far enough ?—Ep. Spectutor.] 





A CORRECTION. 
(TO THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sim,—In Mr. Romanes’ very able article on “The Fallacy of 
Materialism” in the Nineteenth Century for this month, there is 
an error, clearly of the press, but of considerable importance, 
and likely to mislead a certain number of his readers. Mr, 
Romanes quotes Professor Flint as saying, at page 99 of 
“‘Antitheistic Theories,” “Within the last thirty years, the 
great sham of spiritualistic or idealistic thought has 
been receding and decreasing, and another, driven by naturalistic 
forces, has been gradually arising.” What the Professor really 
says is, “ Within the last thirty years the great wave of spi- 
ritualistic or idealistic thought, which has borne to us on its 
bosom most of what is of chief value in the nineteenth century, 
has been receding and decreasing, and another, &c.” ‘The italics 
are, of course, my own. 


The substitution of “sham” for “wave” is such a curious 
misrepresentation of the teaching of Professor Flint—justly 
described by Mr. Romanes as that “learned and temperate 
author, speaking from the side of theology ”’—that possibly you 
will allow me thus to correct it in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. S. Litty. 

St. George's Cli:}, Savile Row, W., December 6th. 





POETRY. 
——@———_ 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
“ Now, tell me, tell me, Lady Venus, 
What unkind thought has stept between us, 
That you should seek to cross me so, 
In face of all the world below ?” 


“No unkind thought has stept between us,” 
Softly answered Lady Venus, 

“ But those dear spots upon your face 

Are watched by all the human race, 

And this for years has been my dream,— 

A moment on your cheek to gleam, 

That in your glory men might see 

More beauty than before in me.” 


' 


“ You touch my heart, O Lady Venus! 
And though the space is great between us, 
My beams shall kiss you as you go, 

And men shall ever after know 

That Venus richer beauty won 

By having dared to cross the Sun.” 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

COLOURS.—* A GENERAL VIEW.” 
It is one of those strange ironies of fate or circumstance, of 
which every-day life shows us so many examples, that, coincident 
with the granting of a Royal Diploma to each member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, there should open 
an Exhibition of their works, which is in many, if not in all 
respects, the least interesting and the least meritorious one 
which we can remember. No doubt, some consolation may be 
found in the fact that this absence of merit and interest is owing 
in a considerable degree to the absence from the exhibition of a 
considerable number of its best contributors; but it may be 
questioned whether a Society is entitled to plume itself upon the 
merits of those whose works are not to be seen on its walls,—and 
if it does not receive the support of its best men, it is soon likely 
to lose that of the public at large. I say, of its best men, for 
without drawing any invidious comparison between the works of 
those who send and those who stay away from this exhibition, it 
will be granted by those who are at all acquainted with artistic 
matters, that the following names represent an amount of skill 
which is scarcely likely to be exceeded by those of any equalnumber 
of the members of the Royal Water-colour Society :—Mr. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., Mr. George Fripp, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Lock- 
hart, R.S.A., Mr. Stacey Marks, R.A., Mr. Arthur Marsh, Mr. 
Lamont, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Frederick 
Shields; and to these may practically be added Mr. Henry Wallis, 
who sends only one example, “A Spanish Courtyard.” But itis 
still more in the quality of the work which has been sent, than 
in the quantity of that which is absent, that the present exhi- 
bition is so poor, for very seldom, if ever, have many old 
favourites shown to so little advantage. To those who have 
been acquainted with the work of Sir John Gilbert in 
former years, the large picture of “ Miss Jenny Snap- 
ping her Fingers at Captain Weazel’” can bring nothing 
but a sense of painful deficiency in both beauty and interest ; 
the Boyces—always one of the features of this gallery—are 
uniformly small and comparatively unimportant. Again, Mrs. 
Allingham’s work, while aiming at a broader method than that 
of former years, has lost much of that delicate loveliness which 
distinguished it. It .is strange, but true, that upon the 
first great wall of the gallery there is hardly a single figure 
picture, and the almost solitary exception to this is a con- 
tribution from an honorary foreign member of the Society, the 
celebrated Adolph Menzel. But this is by no means all, for 
having gone with considerable care through the gallery, [ 
must express my conviction that, with the above exception, 
there is not a single piece of first-rate figure-painting to be 
found in the whole exhibition. Does it not seem a wonderful, 
almost a horrible thing, that a Society of Painters of such skill, 
such repute, and such pretensions, should be able to find nothing 
in the lives, actions, and personalities of mankind worthy of 
being set down for our instruction or our delight ?—that with all 
the varied wealth of poetry, tradition, and fact before them, they 
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shonld turn lack-lustre eyes upon the world, and fritter away 
their lives and their talents among the cabbages of a cottage 
garden, upon the stems of beech-trees, the thatch of a haystack, 
or any other easily depicted bit of natural fact? If they did it 
from ignorance of there being anything more interesting or 
more worthy, it would be comparatively easy to forgive them; 
but this we cannot believe. The majority of these artists may be 
confidently assumed to be fairly educated, enlightened men ; and 
converse with them upon anything but Art,and you will find them 
the best of companions, neither illiberal nor ill-informed. But 
somehow the lack of competition, and the sleepy conversatism 
of the body to which they belong, and the absence of all real 
artistic perception in those who buy their work, gradually 
forces them more and more into a groove, and when once 
there, there they stick. ‘ Sedent, in wternumque sedebunt.” 
There is another reason, too, for this falling-off in the work of 
the Society, one upon which it would be ungracious to dwell, 
but which must be mentioned. The majority of the best 
members are old men, and their powers are certainly 
not on the increase. Their names and reputations have been 
made long ago, and with failing power and waning enthu- 
siasm, carelessness and feebleness are but too apt to come. It is 
about five-and-twenty years since I first went to private views 
at this gallery, and in those days the places of honour were filled 
pretty much by the same men as fill them now; but the work 
was different. In truth, for the last twenty years, at all events; 
this has been an exhibition in which young blood, though not 
absolutely tabooed, has always laboured under the greatest dis- 
advantages; the shackles of precedent and routine have been 
rivetted upon each member, and innovation has been looked upon 
with more than suspicion. The Society was an excessively strong 
one, and is still strong, but it is with a failing rather than a grow- 
ingstrength. There is no body of young members here who can 
take the place of those old ones whose work has hitherto formed 
the staple of the Exhibition. As far as figure-work is con- 
cerned, indeed, there are only two young men in the Society 
whose work promises to greatly improve—Mr. Henry Wallis and 
Mr. A. H. Marsh—and the latter of these will, in all probability, 
after the success of his picture at the Academy last year, turn 
his attention to oil-painting. And amongst the landscape men, 
though they are far more numerous, there is scarcely more 
ground for hope. Mr. Albert Goodwin is the only one who 
joins imagination to any considerable amount of technical skill, 
and he has become of late so addicted to the study of gloomy 
sunsets, that I almost doubt whether the clear light of 
day will ever again shine in his work. I cannot blame 
him, for when his painting was at its best he never was 
properly appreciated, and I suppose now he thinks anything 
he chooses to do, is good enough for the public. Mr. Thorne- 
Waite, who is in one sense the strongest of the land- 
seapists, suffers from an incurable trick of prettiness, which 
makes everything but his roughest sketches intolerable. Any- 
thing more unlike Nature, than his average peasant and hay- 
maker, I have seldom seen. Mr. Thomas Watson, a strong, 
though dirty colourist, seldom paints anything but the stems of 
trees, and a little rank grass at their feet, and though his work 
has in some measure a quality of style which redeems it from 
being either ugly or uninteresting, it is both dull in colour, and 
spiritless in conception. Mr. Boyce, whose work has always 
given and will always.give me the greatest pleasure, can hardly 
be called a landscape painter at all. He is a landscape minia- 
turist, and should never paint except for the panel of some 
precious little casket, which might be handed reverently round 
for inspection, like a Limoges enamel or a Petitot snuff-box ; 
besides which, he belongs to the elder generation. Mr. North, 
too, is 2 contemporary of his, and will never henceforward, I 
fear, do aught but that tangled misty wealth, of green foliage 
and falling rose-leaves, which we know so well. Even when he 
paints England now, he does it witha flavour of Algeria. Who 
else is there in the Society? Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, who tries 
meritoriously hard to paint like Nature, and only succeeds in 
being unnoticeable. Mr. Herbert Marshall, whose sympathies are 
with the smoke, the streets, and the river, rather than the fields, 
the skies, and the trees. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, who sends half-a 
dozen drawings, of which at least four are chiefly concerned 
with the tops of hay-stacks, which cannot be considered either 
an ennobling or an exhilarating subject. he nearest approach to 
a landscapist perhaps amongst the youngest men, may be 
most unexpectedly found in Mr. Brewtnall, hitherto known 
as a painter of poetical figure-pictures, more remarkable 





for their nice feeling than their correctness of drau 
In this exhibition, his contributions are all landscapes, and all 
are good. The style is laboured and a little heavy, but th 
work has distinct qualities of colour; it is strong and ba 
mistakable in its aim, and it gives much of the same kind of 
pleasure to the spectator, as was afforded by the small, green 
fields and lanes which Mr. Marks, R.A., used to send here. There 
is, indeed, a great future in store for a capable man who will 
paint grass and trees green, and not make them either emerald 
on the one hand, or indigo on the other. Both the emerald and 
theindigo phases may be considered “ played-out,” and the russet. 
brown phaseis creeping slowly to an unhonoured grave. There is 
little worthy of individual notice in this gallery at present, and 
I therefore have devoted most of my space to a general sur. 
vey; but just a word may be said as to individual pictures, 

Mr. Paul Naftel’s picture of “ Spring” (No. 15), a woodland 
scene, where the ground beneath the trees is overspread with a 
mist of blue hyacinths, is a favourable example of this painter, 
freshly and smartly executed, and instinct with that veracity of 
impression which the older school of water-colourists mis. 
took for veracity of fact; the work of a skilful painter, rather 
than of a feeling and thinking man. Mr. Walter Duncan, who 
deserves a word of mention as one of the few of the young figure 
artists in the Society, sends many contributions, of which the 
smallest are by far the best. His work in this exhibition may 
be fairly divided into three classes :—Largish single figures, full 
of pinkish colour and rather vulgar prettiness ; small sketches 
of imaginary or poetical subjects, in which the figures play a 
somewhat subordinate part to their surroundings; and a series 
of Indian studies, evolved, I should imagine, wholly out of his 
moral consciousness, of which the less said the better. The second 
of these classes shows that Mr. Duncan, when he is working 
on a small scale and on a congenial subject, has a decided talent 
for making pictures of a delicate, fanciful kind; and as an 
instance of this, the little sketches of “The Sea Fairies” 
and “The Nereids” (5a) are good examples. They are 
as delightful as they are unpretentious, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. Mr. Brewtnall comes naturally to one’s 
mind when speaking of Mr. Duncan, less because there is 
much affinity between their art, than because he is a contem- 
porary in the Society, and is also chiefly a figure painter. This 
year he has, as I have mentioned in a former paragraph, taken 
to landscape-painting, and is doing good work. Might I suggest 
to him, without offence, that “even gold may be bought too 
dear,” and if smallish landscapes, with no special effect and no 
figures, are to cost us from £60 to £70 from a young painter, 
what are we to give for larger work from better-known men ? 
It is a delicate subject, this of price, and I do not intend to 
say more about it, than that, in my opinion, the generality of 
the prices now charged for paintings, are absurdly high. A 
young artist who paints a decently good picture, either in oil 
or water-colour, expects now to be paid as much for itasa 
young doctor, young barrister, or a young journalist earns ina 
whole year. Why? ‘The other professions take more labour, 
more brains, and are at least as uncertain. Still, the artist 
thinks himself ill-used if his fortnight’s work is not equivas 
lent to about £50. At least, that is the impression 
which we have gained from a pretty careful study of 
prices during the last few years. Mr. W. Matthew Hale, 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, and Mr. H. M. Marshall are the three 
artists whose landscape work in this exhibition has the 
greatest interest. None of them are possessed of any great 
qualities of style, but all are, each in his special way, faithful 
and interesting. Mr. Marshall, who is probably the youngest 
of the three—certainly the youngest in this Society—is one of 
the crispest sketchers of those who do not wantonly sacrifice 
truth to crispness. With none of the unveracity, or, perhaps, 
I should rather say audacity, of Mr. Thorne-Waite, his work 
is at times almost as fresh; and he has a little picture here of 
“ Pin Mill, on the Orwell,” which is as good a sketch as need be 
desired. Mr. Goodwin’s work I have spoken of, but must just 
allude to his picture of “The Camp of the Israelites,” as pos- 
sessing many of the finer imaginative qualities. Whatever his 
defects may be, this painter, at least, is to me uniformly 
interesting, and almost as certainly pleasant. Mr. Matthew 
Hale is uncertain to some extent in his colour-power, and 
loves to choose rather peculiar points of view, and make no 
concession to the ordinary practice. His work is faithful, skilful, 
and somewhat poetical, but suffers from a too minute working- 
up of its details; it has a curious pre-Raphaelitism of treatment, 
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without having corresponding qualities of meaning. And it 


has none of that freshness which compensates in landscape 
for the absence of studied composition and classical style. 
These remarks apply equally to Mr. Alfred Hunt, whose 
pictures, I am sorry to say, appear to me to be losing their 
most attractive qualities. Mr. E. K. J ohnson, perhaps the most 
generally popular of all the figure painters in the Society, sends 
three examples, of which oneisa landscape. The last mentioned, 
which is only a drawing of fields and trees seen at the twilight of 
an autumn day, is thoroughly good. It only professes to be a 
study of a certain evening effect, and as such it is full of truth. 
Moreover, the effect selected is a beautiful one. The larger of 
the two figure pictures is probably the most meritorious piece of 
subject-work in the exhibition, if only because it shows a deli- 
berate attempt to put three figures carefully together, and paint 
them as well as possible. It is, however, full of minor defects, 
chiefly arising from its having been over-elaborated in the studio, 
and the result is a little tame. Mr. Johnson’s style of work in 
pody-colour is one very apt to produce heaviness, when it is at 
all over-laboured; and there is here a wonderful lack of light 
‘and transparency, both in the flesh-painting, and in that of the 
screen of leaves that overhangs the faces. In conclusion, I 
can only repeat my conviction that the exhibition is a poor one, 
absolutely, as well as relatively to the Society’s reputation. If 
the members wish to justify the Diploma which has been 
bestowed upon them, they must show that they can produce 
better work than this. Harry QvuILtTer. 


BOOKS. 

cece Seem 
MR. TRAILL’S “ STERNE.”* 
Iv March, 1760, a country clergyman, who some two months 
previously had published his first work, alighted from the York 
Mail in London, and within a few weeks was justified in writing 
to a female correspondent, “ My rooms are filling every hour 
with great people of the first rank, who strive who shall most 
honour me.” The recipient of these sudden honours was 
Laurence Sterne, and the motive of them was the publication of 
the first two volumes of U'he Life and Opinions of Tvristrain 
Shandy, Gent. George II. was still upon the throne, John- 
son, not yet the worship of Boswell, was on the eve of being 
made comfortable by his pension, Reynolds had been eight years 
in London, Goldsmith was already thinking of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Garrick, who “ warmly welcomed the humourist 
whose merits he had been the first to discover,” was as able as 
doubtless he was glad to “ promise him at dinner to numbers of 
great people.” 


Sterne was then forty-seven years of age; the eight following 
years, half of which were spent abroad, comprised his literary 
life, and at the close of this short period of productive activity 
he succumbed to the disease with which, from the beginning of 
1762, he had carried on an almost “ truceless struggle.” Of this 
unique figure in the literary history of the eighteenth century, 
we can only base a judgment upon such materials as he him- 
self has furnished us with. We know nothing of what Mr. Traill 
aptly terms the Pre-Shandian era of his life, beyond the scanty 
record contained in his letters and a short autobiography. Much 
of his literary career, brilliant as it was, is hidden in even 
greater obscurity. He was a favourite in every society, but no 
one of his contemporaries has left any account of him. Johnson 
refers to him, half grumblingly, as “ the man Sterne,” who “ had 
had engagements for three months ;” and so does Garrick; but 
of his manners and conversation we have hardly any know- 
ledge. That he was a lively and brilliant talker, we can 
have no doubt; whether his conversation was tinged with 
the peculiar humour that characterises his written work is 
4 question that can only be answered by a reference to proba- 
bilities. On the whole, he cannot be said to have been a vicious 
man in act and deed, whatever he may have been in thought. 
The sort of exhumation to which it is the fate of men of genius 
to be from time to time subjected, has revealed nothing more 
unfavourable in his character than a kind of philandering loose- 
hess in his relation with women, which there is no distinct 
evidence to show ever got beyond a maudlin platonism. He 
does not appear to have been a spendthrift, and from the two 
commonest vices of the day, gambling and hard drinking, he 
Seems to have been free, notwithstanding his intimacy with 
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Hall Stevenson and with Wilkes, and his natural turn for 
conviviality. Mr. Traill takes a view which is not more 
generous than just of Sterne’s behaviour to his wife. They 
were an ill-assorted pair, and Sterne hardly pretended to 
feel an affection for his wife, for whose comfort and well- 
being he, nevertheless, was always careful to provide. His 
endless lovemongering was altogether contemptible, but Mr. 
Traill acquits him of the charge of libertinism, and shows 
that in his personal intercourse with Mrs. Sterne he ex- 
hibited the courtesy of a gentleman, and much of the affection 
and forethought of a friend, if little of the love of a husband. 
What reflections posterity has cast upon Sterne’s character are 
justified mainly by the two works upon which his claim to ad- 
miration rests. Throughout J'ristram Shandy and the Senti- 
mental Journey there runs a double vein of false and sickly 
sentimentalism and prurient suggestiveness that gives an ill 
flavour to almost every page. Even where the taste is not, you 
dread its occurrence, as in eating bread cut with an onion- 
tainted knife, every mouthful seems redolent of the unpleasant 
odour. The dirt of Rabelais and Fielding is more gross, but 
less repulsive; it is not presented to you wrapped up in fine 
phrases and covered over with the tinsel of sentimentalism, but 
with an open, sincere brutality which does not delude you into 
an enjoyment to be immediately succeeded by disgust. You 
see the filth in your path, and get out of its way; you 
do not step into it half-unawares, as is the case so often 
in perusing Tristram Shandy or the Sentimental Journey. 
A sort of Nemesis has overtaken the memory of Nterne in the 
modern change of meaning of the word “ sentimental,” which 
he was so fond of applying to himself. Sterne lacked exactly 
the good qualities connoted by the word in his day, and possessed 
exactly the defects connoted by the word now. In estimating 
the place of Sterne in English literature, it is of more import- 
ance to note this fact than to holl the nose over his unsavouri- 
ness. His writings do not show him to have been either a 
learned or even a well-informed man. On this point we venture 
to join issue with Mr. Traill. His “ truly hideous” French is a 
proof rather of his want of wide culture than of an insensibility 
to grammar, which, after all, is not perceptible in his sermons. 
The curious lore of Mr. Shandy was chietly acquired second- 
hand, the method of the book was a palpable imitation of 
Rabelais. Tristan Shandy may almost be regarded as a kind 
of irregular journal of the good things that from time to time 
came into the Rev. Mr. Sterne’s head, or that he met with in 
the course of his reading, dished up in the intervals of his gay 
life, less, probably, from a literary motive than from a desire to 
shine and be courted and, withal, to add to his means. He was 
a terrible plagiarist, but without, it may be fairly believed, any 
malicious intention. He had nothing to teach, no doctrines to 
enforce, and he took little interest in any of the questions 
of his day. Nor is he in the least a critic; from his 
pages one gleans hardly a mention of any of his contem- 
poraries, while his political views, if he had any, can only be 
surmised from his dedication of Tristram Shandy to the Great 
Commoner. But in kindly perception and expression of the 
amusing side of human nature, he is still almost withouta rival. 
He is never dogmatic, never harsh, he detains you by the button, 
while with a smile too often degenerating into an unpleasant 
leer upon his face, he rambles digressively from one queer aspect 
to another of the humanity that throngs the ordinary ways and 
byways of life. The portrait of Uncle Toby is undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Traill remarks, the one “ which has graven itsclf indelibly 
upon the memory of maukind.” The worthy Captain, who was “‘of 
simple mind and soul but lacking not in a certain shrewd 
common sense}; exquisitely naif anl delightfully ial-d-propos 
in his observations,’ but never a fool, “ inexhaustibly 
amiable, but with no weak amiability; homely ...... 
but a perfect gentleman withal,” is in very truth “the 
most winning and lovable personality that is to be met 
with ..... . inthe whole range of fiction.” But the pages 
of Tristram Shandy abound with real personages, whom we all 
know and love, and laugh at gently. Mr. Shandy himself, his 
wife, Yorick, the lively parson, Dr. Slop, the Corporal, Widow 
Wadman,—it were a dull mind that could not limn to itself 
each and every one of them. A nearly perfect example of 
Sterne’s light touch, easy, graceful manner, and keen sense of 
the humorous is afforded by the interview with the Commissary 
quoted by Mr. Traill, which—and the like may be said of many 
other passages almost equally perfect—is altogether free from 
both sentimentalism and animalism. The pity of it is that these 
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elements, especially the latter, are so frequently insinuated in 
the texture of his work that one’s enjoyment is spoilt by the 
constant dread of some revelation of their presence. Sterne’s 
humour is a natural product of the man’s mind; his pathos 
is too often a manufactured whine, to use Horace Walpole’s 
expression, and when he has his knuckles in his eyes he 
is even more unpleasant to contemplate than when his 
worst leer distorts his features. His account of the poor 
Chevalier de St. Louis reduced to earn a hard liveli- 
hood by selling cakes more nearly approaches true pathos than 
anything he has written, and perhaps his description of the 
sorrows of the ass of Lyons may come next, though here his 
usual egoism is too prominent to allow of a perfect artistic effect. 
For ourselves, we are assuredly with Mr. Traill’s “ majority 
oe... who prefer Tristram Shandy to the Senti- 
mental Journey,” and “feel no misgivings as to the soundness 
of their taste.” While the latter shows more wit and grace, and 
displays greater perfection of form, it is inferior in spontaneity, 
freshness, dramatic force, and realistic humour. But un- 
doubtedly the Sentimental Journey is easier to read, and, on the 
whole, is probably a greater favourite with Englishmen, as Mr. 
Traill tells us it is with foreigners, than the discursive medley 
of Shandian experiences and disquisitions on men and things. 
Neither, no doubt, is much read at the present day, but fora 
long time to come both will find admirers among those who, 
seeking amusement rather than profit, are content with the bare 
intellectual pleasure afforded by the lively presentment, not of 
the mere comic situations which arise out of, but of that deep 
and penetrative humour which, to use Mr. Traill’s apt words, 
springs from, “ the eternal incongruities of human nature, the 
ever-recurring cross-purposes of human lives.” 

We have left ourselves no space to do justice to the brilliant 
success with which Mr. Traill has acquitted himself of a most diffi- 
cult and delicate task. With consummate skill he has avoided the 
Charybdis of over-blame, while steering clear of the Scylla of 
excessive praise, no easy feat in handling an author such as 
Sterne. The book is full of striking observations on the nature 
and province of humour end sentiment, and in the tenth chapter 
the distinction between wit and humour, always so difficult to 
draw, is admirably set forth and illustrated. Despite the un- 
reality of his sentiment, Sterne was not a hypocrite, and took 
his sentiment to be not only true, but his principal title to fame. 
His most glaring fault, his animalism, is less repulsive in 
itself than in the modes and occasions of its display. He 
could be serious, as his sermons show, which, despite the 
intrusion, now and then, of an incongruous thread of Shundyism, 
are, on the whole, dignified compositions, displaying consider- 
able liberality and width of view; while his letters—one cannot 
but regret that so little of his correspondence is extant—are 
simple and unaffected. To fix his place in English literature is 
confessedly difficult. He had something of the light touch of 
Goldsmith, but without the charm of his naiveté; of the grace 
of Addison, without his dignity; of the penetrative faculty of 
Fielding, without his power of telling a story or portraying 
character. Mr. Traill’s concluding words will be echoed by 
most English students of eighteenth-century literature :—“ One 
can hardly suppose that a charm which those who still feel it 
feel so keenly will ever entirely cease to captivate; or that time 
can have any power over a perfume which so wonderfully re- 
tains the pungent freshness of its fragrance, after the lapse of 
a hundred years.” 


A LANCASHIRE NOVEL.* 
Sixce the days of Ruthand Mary Barton, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire have become a veritable happy hunting- 
ground for novelists. Mr. John Saunders, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Philip 
G. Hamerton, Miss Jessie Fothergill, and various other purveyors 
of fiction have recognised the wealth of the vein of which Mrs. 
Gaskell was, if not the discoverer, at least the first successful 
worker; and during the last quarter of a century the English 
reading world has been made fairly familiar with the manners, 
customs, characteristics, and dialect of the miners and weavers 
of the Palatinate. Still, in spite of all that has been written, 
neither novel-writers nor novel-readers seem to feel that the 
interest of the theme is exhausted; even the latter class, in 
spite of its craving for novelties, is not yet tired of Lancashire, 
and it is hardly likely that it will be tired so long as writers of 
Mr. Westall’s calibre continue to sketch Lancashire manufac- 
turers and hands with the freshness and humour which make 


the three volumes of Red Ruvington altogether refreshing ang 
delightful. 
The precise locality chosen by Mr. Westall as the scene of his 
story is, so far as we can remember, untrodden ground, and’ 
though the various manufacturing centres of the North have 
numerous common characteristics, each town and district hag 
its subtle individualities, which differentiate Oldham from Man. 
chester, and Preston from both,—though the differentiation ig 
for the most part, too fine to be appreciated by any who are “- 
“native and to the manner born.” Mrs. Gaskell and Miss 
Fothergill have made the streets of Manchester their back. 
ground; Mr. John Saunders and Mrs. Burnett have chosen, 
Wigan and the mining district; Mr. Hamerton in Wenderholine 
his first novel, which inspires a wish for a second, takes us ‘in 
Burnley, and the country on the Yorkshire border ; while the 
story of Red Ryvington is laid in and around Blackburn and its: 
near neighbour, Darwen, which figure in these pages as 
“ Whitebrook ” and “ Redscar.” We do not quite see why Mr. 
Westall, who freely mentions Manchester, Heywood, Wigan, and 
Bolton by their real names, should think it necessary to attire 
other towns in such transparent disguises of nomenclature as 
Ribbleton and Whitebrook; but, perhaps, there may be an 
added sense of freedom in working behind a veil, even when it 
is so diaphonous as to serve no purpose of concealment. 
The mere topographical work in Red Ryvington is excellent, 
and though to one who, like the present writer, is tolerably 
familiar with Lancashire, it is not easy to predict authoritatively 
that Mr. Westall’s descriptions will necessarily produce a vera- 
cious impression upon the mind of a Southron, he can, at any 
rate, declare that they have the combined fidelity and pictur- 
esqueness which are the principal essentials of vivid pictures. Of 
the figures who move in the foreground of this landscape—if land- 
scape it can be called—it is possible to speak with even greater 
confidence. Mr. Westall’s thorough and loving study of Lanca- 
shire character has enabled him to paint his portraits both with 
the breadth of handling which renders the qualities of the type, 
and with the mastery of isolated detail which is needed for well- 
defined presentation of the individual. His description of the 
immediate progenitors of his hero may be quoted as a singularly 
faithful study of one class of Lancashire manufacturers, not 
so numerous, perhaps, now as it was a generation ago, but 
still fairly represented, even in these times of reckless hurry 
and fierca competition :— 
“Tn disposition they were prudent and cautious, in their dealings: 
honourable and straightforward. They were slow in adopting new 
inventions, deliberate in making changes, and looked with distrust 
on new-fangled ways. They clung to hand-looms long after some of 
their neighbours were making fortunes by power looms, and adopted 
the innovation only when they saw it was an assured success. They 
were equally backward in substituting self-actors for hand-mules, 
loose reeds for fast reeds, and two picking sticks for one. They 
never increased their business or put up a new building until 
the money was ready beforehand. They had always a balance 
at their bankers, and would rather have perished than have had any- 
body ‘astride of the ridging’ of house or factory. ‘ We should feel as 
if th’ place was not our own if we parted with th’ writing,’ said a 
member of the firm to a neighbour who was talking about mortgag- 
ing his mill. ‘1’d liefer sell it out and out, and be a tenant, than go 
on in th’ name of owning a property as somebody could sell o’er my 
head,’ ”’ 

This is the description of what would be called in Scotland a 
“canny” character ; and, indeed, throughout the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, though the word “ canniness” is un- 
known, the thing itself is, or was,as common as it is beyond 
the Border. We say, “or was,’ because of the two types 
delineated by Mr. Westall, the one which seems now to be 
having the best of it in the struggle for existence is not that 
described in the above sentences, but is rather that represented 
by “the cotton lord who counts his looms by the thousand, and 
his spindles by the hundred thousand, educates his sons at 
Oxford and his dathters at Paris, drops his k's, and aspires 
to Parliamentary honours.” The newer race affects cosmo- 
politanism, and its endeavour to get rid of local peculiarities, 
even in the matter of h’s, has been so sadly successful as to 
render it probable that in half a century there may be little 
recognisable difference between the aspects of life in Lan- 
cashire and in Middlesex; but, happily for the lover of pictur- 
esque individuality, the angles have not yet been rubbed down, 
and the ways and words of Lancashire men and women are still 
racy of the soil, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
redolent of the smoke. 

One typical habit of the maunfacturing districts of all the 





* Red Ryvington. By William Westall, 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 


northern counties is the bestowal of distinguishing nicknames, 
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frequently more or less uncomplimentary; but the Randle 
Ryvington of Mr. Westall’s story was called Red Ryvington, 
not, as might be supposed, to indicate anything sanguinary in 
, . . . 
his character or actions, but simply because he lived at Redscar, 
and it was convenient to give him a territorial designation in order 
to distinguish him from his cousin, another Randle Ryvington, 
whose home was at Deepdene, and who was therefore known as 
Deep Ryvington. Local characteristics are, however, less recognis- 
ablein the cousins and the other members of the Ryvington family 
than in the subsidiary personages in the novel, who are sketched 
in with the firmness of a hand guided by intimate knowledge. 
Tugwood, the bumptious Member for the Borough of White- 
prook, with his thirst for information about other people's 
pusiness ; ‘I'wister, who has risen from the ranks, and is not 
ashamed to tell stories of his impecunious days, particularly 
one very good one concerning his first acquaintance with 
champagne; the Bellowses, who have also risen from the 
ranks, but who do not care to remember the fact, and have 
changed their name to Bellasis; Peter Wiswell, the bank- 
rupt bookseller who has turned genealogist, and invents pedi- 
grees and armorial bearings for the Bellowses and other like- 
minded persons, who think that a family-tree is a desirable 
acquisition, —these, and a score of other characters, are painted 
with a most enjoyable humour, and with a lifelikeness which 
testifies to the quickness and thoroughness of Mr. Westall’s 
observation. ‘The aforesaid story about 'l'wister and the cham- 
pagne is, perhaps, as quotable as any of the passages which 
deal with local character and manners, and proves the writer to 
be a thorough master of the dialect of the district. 'I'wister is 
summoned to an hotel to meet one of his customers, a Mr. 
Farrow, and he thus tells the tale of the humiliation which 
awaited him :~— 

“I fun Mr. Farrow upstairs theer, i’ th’ ‘Wellington.’ There wor 
Sykes and Hollins and two or three moor wi’ him, and they wor 
drinking some stuff as fizzed, out o’ glasses i’ th’ shape of a bell 
torned upside down. ‘ Wili you take a glass of champagne with us, 
Mr. Twister? sez Mr. Farrow, after we’d shaken hands and towd 
one another what a fine day it wor.—‘ Thank you, kindly,’ I sez, 
‘it’s a soort o’ liquor as I never tasted—to tell th’ truth, I never 
could begrudge th’ price on’t—but as yo're standing treat, I 
willn’t say nay!—Wi’ that he filled me a glass.—‘ What do 
you think of that, now, Mr. Twister?’ he axed.—‘ It’s not bad,’ 
Isez. ‘Tastes to me like a superior soort o’ pop’ (ginger-beer), 
‘but there’s not much strength in it. I think I could go on sup- 
ping stuff like this aw day, and be no waur for it.’ I’d no sooner 
spoken than he ordered another bottle in, and we supped that; then 
another, and we supped that; and we went on supping till I 
bethought me of my yell yarn and gowd thread, and said 
I mun be going. So, after shaking hands with Mr. Farrow and 
v others, off I went. I geet downstairs reyt enough, though it 
seemed somehow as thur wor more on ’em than when I went up. 
But when I gut on to that big flag at t’ top o’ the steps outside theer, 
it set agate a-going up and down to that end as I’d to howd on to 
th’ railings to keep fro falling flat o’ my face. Then I knew what 
wor up. I wor gradely drunk; and I wor that shamed as I should 
ha’ getten drunk by dayleet as I didn’t know what to do, and I 
pyked off huom by all th’ back streets as I could find. It wouldn’t 
do to go in at th’ front door i’ th’ state I wor in, so I crept round by 
Blackamoor Lain, and geet o’er a wall as there is into a field at 
th’ back o’ th’ house. It wor a biggish wall, and I went into th’ field 
heyd first, just like a chap diving, and knocked such a Inmp on it as I 
couldn’t put my hat on for welly a week after. There wor a long flight 
o’ steps to our back door wheer we lived then, and, if yo’ll believe 
me, I conld no moor ha’ walked up ’em than I could ha’ flown to th’ 
moon. So I crawled up ’em on my hands and knees. When I’d 
getten about hoaf way up, th’ wife coom to th’ door. ‘ What’s to do ?” 
hoo axed.—‘ Cornt [cannot] thou see?’ I sez.—Well, hoo coom and 
helped me up, and geet me to bed, and I lay there th’ most part o’ 
two days, and I wor that peyled | peeled | about th’ heyd and face as 
I couldn’t show mysel’ i’ th’ town for a week after.’ ” 

Both in its substance and form this is a very characteristic 
sample of Lancashire humour, and T'wister’s confession of his 
shame, not at being drunk, but at having “getten drunk by 
dayleet,” is a specially happy hit. Mr. Westall’s literary 
treatment of the dialectal peculiarities of his chosen district is 
judicious, and his knowledge is so thorough, that we have 
been surprised to find even two small slips. In one place, the 
Lancashire equivalent of “ queerist” is given as “ cobbest,” the 
correct word being undoubtedly * cobdest,” or, as it probably 
ought to be spelt, “cobb’dest ,” aud Mr. Westall is certainly 
mistaken when, in speaking of the uickname given to a profane 
magis . five shillings < 20Sses, xplains th: 
magistrate, “ Owd five shillings and cosses,” he explains that 
‘cosses ” stands for * curses,” the fact being,as even a southern 
reader will readily guess, that it is simply the local form of 
“ costs.” 

We must not, however, by lingering longer over these matters 
leave the impression that Jted Ryeingtow is noteworthy merely 
a3 a sucesseful study ef one phace of English proviuetal life, 














for even readers who neither know anything of nor care anything 
for Lancashire manners and customs will find that, these things 
apart, it is a singularly interesting and attractive novel. Now 
and then Mr. Westall’s dramatic imagination fails him; Mrs. 
Ryvington, the mother of Red Randle, for example, seems to us 
a very imperfectly and ineffectively conceived character ; the in- 
cident of the personation of the hero by“his cousin Deep Ryving- 
ton, is imported from the region of third-rate melodrama; 
and no artistic mistake could well be greater than that com- 
mitted in the very first chapters of the story, in which imme- 
diately after Red Ryvington’s rescue of Lady Muriel from the 
horrible fate which has just overtaken her friend and governess, 
Miss Joyce, the rescued and the rescuer, who see each other for 
the first time, drop into a common-place colloquy which soon 
assumes the character of a mild flirtation. These mistakes are, 
however, like the errors in dialect, few in number, and the book 
as a whole is characterised by a clearness of conception and a 
finish of craftsmanship which make it generally satisfying to the 
critical as well as to the non-critical reader. 

Though we have called Red Ryvington a Lancashire story, 
the most interesting of the characters introduced is undoubtedly 
Sergius Kalouga, a Russian Nihilist, or, as he prefers to call 
himself, a “collective Anarchist ;” and Mr. Westall displays 
considerable skill in his way of blending the story of Kalouga 
with that of Randle Ryvington, and preventing the record of 
the exile’s adventures from seeming like an inartistic excres- 
cence upon the main narrative. We have not for a long 
time read anything of the same kind so full of intense 
and almost thrilling interest as is Kalouga’s narrative of 
his career as a conspirator, of his imprisonment, his escape, 
his recapture, and his final release; and so little is known by 
the majority of readers of the conditions of life in Russia, that 
Mr. Westall has the advantage of being able to break new 
ground. As a rule, political information seems out of place in 
the pages of a novel; but the writer of Red Ryvingfow van- 
quishes so cleverly the inevitable artistic difficulties, and 
mixes so deftly-the powder of instruction in the jam of flowing 
narrative, that we have no unpleasant consciousness of being 
dosed, and are instructed without knowing it. 'The following 
extract from Kalouga’s story is one of many passages which help 
us to realise the nature of the revolutionary movement in Russia, 
and to understand the secret of the success of Nihilism, which 
contrasts so strangely with the comparative failure of similar 
organisations in other countries :— 

“You have initiatory rites, passwords, occult signs of recogui- 

tion, and that sort of thing, I suppose?’ said Randle.—‘ None cf 
them.’—‘ How do you recognise each other, then ?’—‘ By knowledge, 
and we admit to our intimacy and our meetings no member from a 
distance, being a stranger, who is not furnished with proper 
credentials. If we trusted to signs and grips, such as Freemasons 
use, we should be lost. Spies would learn them. As for neophytes, 
those only are admitted who have been well watched, their 
characters carefully studied, and their antecedents ascertained. If a 
man seems lacking in courage cr enthusiasm, however sincere he 
may be, we refuse him. A weak friend is more dangerous than a 
powerful enemy. The only initiatory rite we have is an invitation to 
a meeting, and freedom to be present at all future meetings. We 
have neither chiefs nor oaths of obedience. There are groups, of 
course, and though the groups are all in communication with each 
other, yet each acts independently. Neither the Executive Com- 
mittee, which is merely the principal group in §t. Petersburg, nor 
any of the smaller groups, ever resolve on any important action, unless 
they are practically unanimous. We have consequently no dissatisfied 
minorities. Nor is any member of the society ever bidden or chosen by 
lot to undertake a dangerous duty, for we think that if a man is com- 
pelled to attempt something contre cwur—against the grain—he is 
very likely to betray us or himself. When need arises we call for 
volunteers, and volunteers are never wanting.” 
For the story of the part played in the movement by Kalouga 
himself, and of his influence on the fortunes of the Rvyingtou 
family, readers must be referred to the pages of Mr. Westall’s 
novel, which is, in spite of one or two defects, a remarkably ab!e 
and interesting story. 


THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF SIR ARCHIBALD 
ALISON.* 

‘Tue late Sir Archibald Alison never kept uw jours 
at his leisure chapters of au autcvbiography, which, as 
pleted down to the close of his literary career in 1862, his 
daughter-in-law has now published. Yet the chief conclusion 
we have come to, after carefully reading the two considerable 
in which Sir Archibald Alison has told, in polite and 
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well-balanced periods, the uneventful story of his life, and re- 
corded his impressions of the men he met, and of the 
events in the midst of which he lived, is that it would 
have been better, both for the public and for his repu- 
tation, if he had kept a journal, and not written an autobio- 
graphy. A judicious editor would then have been able to 
have compacted in one volume of reasonable size the whole 
of Alison’s personal story, and all that Alison had to say of his 
times and of his contemporaries that is worth preserving and 
printing. For it would be as idle to maintain that Alison’s 
reflections on humanity and on life are profound or suggestive, 
as it would be to deny that the nickname of “ Mr. Wordy ” in- 
dicates the central weakness of his historical writing. Born 
in 1792, and dying in 1867, Alison might have been a 
modern man,—or, at the very least, a modern Scotchman. 
But as a matter of fact, and as pourtrayed by himself in 
his autobiography, he was a survival from the cighteenth 
century superficial and emphatically “ genteel’ Edin- 
burgh school of thought and history, the school of Blair 
and of Robertson, and—although we say it with hesita- 
tion—of Hume. Carlyle was born in 1795, and was, therefore, 
the junior of Alison only by three years. The lurid tragedy of 
the French Revolution, as incomparably the greatest event 
of that century, attracted the carly attention of both, and 
aroused both to their most important literary efforts. But 
how different was the arousing, how very different were its 
results! There cannot probably be found in literature a 
greater contrast than that betwen Alison’s History and 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. Even Carlyle lived too close 
to the period which had such a fascination for him to be 
able to reach the secret of it, to discover even in that discord 
“harmony not understood.” But he certainly grasped the 
tragedy of it, and unfolded it as no other man has done,—as, it 
is safe to say, no other man will ever do. On the other hand, 
it simply shocked the drawing-room sensibilities of Alison. He 
looked upon it much as Hume looked upon the “ Great Rebel- 
lion.” “How very dreadful!” he seems to have exclaimed. 
“ What a dangerous effect it will have upon our own lower 
orders, unless, indeed, I set myself to counteract it!’ So he did 
set himself to sweep back the tide of democracy. “'The great 
end” which he placed before himself early in life was, in his 
own words (Autobiography, Vol. II., p. 513), “to oppose the 
erroneous opinions which, since the French Revolution, and, in 
consequence of it, had, as I conceived, overspread the world, 
in political, economical, and social concerns. From the 
earliest period that I can recollect, this was the aim to 
which my efforts were chiefly directed. It was much the same 
feeling which made Rousseau say that he resolved early in life 
to oppose himself to all ‘les préjugés de son siécle.” But there 
was this difference, that 1 embraced the unpopular side, and he 
the popular. I rested on practice and experience, he on theory 
and imagination. This turn of mind never forsook me. It 
appeared in early life at the age of seventeen, when I set myself 
to answer Malthus’s Theory of Population, then universally 
adopted by the political economists of the age; and fifty years 
afterwards, when I undertook the vindication of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s memory, then the object of undeserved obloquy with 
the vast majority of the community.” Long ago there was 
published for the use of schools a thickish volume, which bore 
the title of Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe. The words 
we have quoted are an epitome of Alison’s Autobiography. 

The personal and professional career of Sir Archibald Alison 
was an uneventful one, as has been already said; it was also 
evenly successful, honourable, and independent. THis father, 
the Rev. Archibald Alison, an Episcopal clergyman, who, after 
a period of service in England, settled in his native Edin- 
burgh, is known chiefly as the friend of Dugald Stewart, 
and as the author of a work on Taste, which was once 
also as much the vogue as Burke’s essay on The Sublime 
and Beautiful. The subject of the present volume was, 
through his mother, related to the mathematical Gregorys 
and the philosophical Reids. He was trained for the 
Scotch Bar, and it was intended that he should follow the 
ordinary course of professional ambition, become Solicitor- 
General and Lord-Advocate, and finally a Lord of Session. 
But a passion for travel and literature, which was ultimately 
of great advantage to him, interrupted his work as an advo- 
cate. He held aloof,—and let this be placed to his credit— 
from both the exclusive political cliques of his day; and 
there are no more sensible remarks in his autobiography than 





en 


those on the intellectual conceit of the Edinburgh Whigs and 
the social arrogance of the Edinburgh Tories—althouch it 
should be added that he does full justice to the higher qualities 
of Jeffrey and Cockburn on the one side, and of Wilson and 
Lockhart on the other. He had none of what he calls the 
“ pliant ability ” and “ marketable ability’ so needed to make 
a successful place-hunter; and his Toryism seems to haye been 
of such an ultra, old-fashioned, and unaccommodating sort, that 
successive Conservative Governments did not consider themselves 
called upon to exert themselves greatly for him. He never got 
further up the political ladder than the post of Advocate 
Depute, and owing to the fall of the Duke of Wellington, did 
not hold it long. He married, settled down to literary work, 
and when the Sheriffship of Lanarkshire, with its comfortable 
endowment of £1,500 a year, came his way, wisely accepted it, 
He removed to Possil House, a residence which he took near 
Glasgow, and never left it. His professional duties were not 
slight, and he worked diligently at his well-known historical and 
biographical works and his innumerable essays. Being con- 
sidered as a Scotch literary lion, the students of Aberdeen and 
Glasgow elected him their Rector; he was made a baronet, 
and he was a welcome guest at numerous country houses 
in Scotland and town houses in London. Alison was further 
very happy in his family life. His daughter Ella made two 
“ good” marriages in succession ; and his sons, the elder of them, 
the present baronet, and one of the British Generals who recently 
served in Egypt, attained high honour and credit in the 
military profession. Of robust physique, a sturdy walker, 
methodical in all his habits, always satisfied that he was doing 
the best that he—or perhaps any one else—could do, he 
lived to the age of seventy-five. He seems to have had 
few, if any, enemies. Reviewers of his “ History,” and still more 
of its “ Continuation ””—this journal among the number—did 
not laud his writing always to the skies. But then, so much 
the worse for the reviewers, whom he believes he offended by 
his resolute and thorough-going opposition to Liberal tenden- 
cies. Croker, who, on the Tory side, like Brougham on the 
Liberal, appears to have been everybody’s enemy, and especially 
his own, was offended—at least, Alison thinks so—because, after 
having collected materials for a “ French Revolution,” he found 
himself anticipated by the ‘ History.” But we should like some 
other proof than Alison’s own suspicion that it was in conse- 
quence of Croker’s influence with Lockhart, that the Quarterly 
did not notice what was certainly one of the largest and most 
prominent historical works of the time. All things considered, 
few literary men have led a more enviably equal and smooth lite 
than Sir Archibald Alison. 

Alison came in contact, in society and otherwise, with a 
vreat number of the more notable of his contemporaries. He 
was a spectator of many important events and movements, and 
in his professional capacity he was a “small part” of some, 
such as the resistance made to the Chartist riots, and the earlier 
strikes; and he concerned himself also with the financial col- 
lapses of this century, so far as they affected Scotland. Yet he 
has disappointingly little of value to say of men, or measures, 
or events. ‘I'he two latter, indeed, never draw anything more 
from him than such anti-democratic commonplaces—or fatui- 
ties—as that it is the order of Nature that the poor shall be 
governed by the rich, or that by looking into a third-class 
carriage or the cabin of a steamboat, one will obtain all the 
knowledge that it is desirable to possess of “ middle or low 
life.’ One has but to read Alison’s reflections on democracy 
in America, @ propos of the late Civil War, to see how 
little capable he was of penetrating beneath the surface of things, 
or of reading the true signs of the times. Alison’s judgments on 
the men he met, although not unkindly—there is not a bit of 
Grevillish gossip in either of these volumes—are not, except in 
few cases, worth reproducing, at all events for their wisdom or 
truth. Hallam talks too much; so does Macaulay. Disraeli 
has taciturn moods, and has, like O'Connell, a “ jesuitical ” 
habit of not looking one straight in the face. Dr. Parr reminds 
him of Samuel Johnson, &c. Dr. Chalmers went all wrong, 
politically, before he died. Cobden had a wild, ‘“monomaniac”’ 
look. What a worthy man in every sense the Chevalier Bunsen 
was! What a “ powerful will,” &c., Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby) 
has! How charming in society was Mrs. Norton, and is Lord 
Houghton, if he would not so lay himself out to make points after 
dinner! Sir Archibald takes, as was, perhaps, to be expected of a 
man who hated modern Liberalism and all its fruits with a per- 
fect and perfectly innocuous hatred, the “ dangerous character ” 
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theory of Mr. Gladstone. His finance is “ perilous,” and he is 
‘the best discourser on imaginative topics, and the most 
dangerous person to be entrusted with practical ones, I had ever 
met with.” And so forth, and so forth. Yet there is much of 
fair-mindedness and old-fashioned courtesy scattered over these 
two volumes, which it is rather pleasant to come across, after the 
surfeit of “ Reminiscences ” of a very differentsort which we have 
recently had. We can hardly say less of these volumes; we 
certainly cannot say more. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD#* 

Pavt Heysr has won for himself a good name in German 
literature as the most elegant of living novelette-writers, one who 
tells in limpid and graceful prose, stories that have an im- 
mediate and agreeable wsthetic effect. And these stories are 
thoroughly characteristic of their writer. For Heyse loves to 
skim the surface of life, he is afraid of its deeper emotions, and 
even when a serious note is touched in his writings, it is 
rarely elicited by a nobler feeling than that of sensuous passion. 
1t was therefore a great surprise when, just nine years ago, he 
suddenly came before the world, not only with a long novel in 
six closely-printed books, but with a novel that claimed to be a 
philosophical romance, written with a deep and moral purpose. 
Much discussed and criticised at first, it achieved finally little 
more than a succes @’estinve, and we much question the wisdom 
of presenting the book to an English public. From the preface 
prefixed by the anonymous translator, we perceive that he or 
she (we incline to the latter supposition) treats the work as 
though it were a contribution of real value to the weary question 
whether morals rest upon a simply ethical or a theological basis. 
In real fact, the book is nothing of the kind; as a party mani- 
festo, it is absolutely worthless. Heyse is too limited a thinker 
for his conclusions to have the slightest weight. He is nothing 
but a dilettante in psychology and philosophy, as in art. Thus 
he imagines the keynoie of Children of the World to lie in the 
Schopenhauer philosophy, yet we doubt if the grim Sybarite of 
the Swan would recognise his own features as mirrored in 
the character of Toinette Marchand. ‘The real truth is, that it 
is as a novel, and as a novel only, that Children of the World 
can be judged, and by that standard alone it can stand or fall. 
As a novel, it lacks homogeneity ; the story is disjointed and 
involved, and in some of the most essential features so hope- 
lessly obscure, that, for example, one incident may be interpreted 
in different ways, according to the reader’s liking. For ourselves, 
after two careful perusals of the work, in the original and the 
translation, we are still uncertain whether a catastrophe took 
place in reality, or only in the imagination of the hysterical 
and overwrought female to whom it may, or may not, have 
happened. For actuality, a commodity in which Heyse does 
not deal, is more than commonly absent from a book which 
more than commonly required it. 

It is not easy to tell the nominal story of Children of the 
World, for it contains several stories that run side by side. 
The main proposition is supposed to be the contrast between 
the so-called children of the world, /.c., the freethinkers, in con- 
tradistinction to the orthodox believers, self-styled children of 
God. But this proposition. breaks down at once, and reveals 
Heyse as hopelessly unfair aud one-sided. Or perhaps he is only 
ignorant, but if so, he should not have written about that of 
which he does not know. Not only religious professors, but 
humanity and good-sense are outraged in making a lying, 
fawning hypocrite the representative of the religious faction. 
No one, except perhaps a rabid atheist, can be so biassed 
as to imagine that this is a becoming representative of 
a creed which yet numbers among its adherents pure- 
ininded and noble, even if narrow thinkers. Nor has the pious 
rascal even the merit of novelty to recommmeud him ; he is a well- 
worn figure among the stock-in-trade of novel-writers ; and yet 
on him rests all tlie cnus of defending from scorn the religious 
believers, for the twu other figures, also styled Children of God, 
play so secondary a part, and are so faintly depicted, that it is 
not possible to determine whether their professions rest upon 
sincere conviction or habit; and whether their gentleness and 
kindliness of feeling springs not rather from native goodness 
than from reasoned belief. What is a latitudinacian ? it has 
been rightly asked, but one whose views have breadth ? yet in a 
book professedly written to spread latitudinarianism the writer 
at the outset stamps himself as lacking in the habit of mind 
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essential to this dogma. A book like this can certainly not 
effect its purpose; it will convert the orthodox as little to 
tolerance as a tract impresses the man who refuses to think as 
a slave. As a polemic in behalf of toleration, the book is 
especially superfluous for England, where the State does not 
meddle with private convictions, and where religion is still some- 
thing more living than an artificial dam raised by astute and un- 
believing statesmen out of the decaying ruins of a shaken faith, 
a code of crystallised and lifeless dogmas, only kept in their place 
by aid of gendarmes. Such a religion must of necessity be 
false and empty, and can only survive so long as the patriarchal 
dream continues to exist that it is the duty of the State to watch 
over the theoretical opinions of its members, forgetting that 
deeds alone belong to its jurisdiction. It is perhaps therefore 
no wonder that Heyse can see nothing in religion beyond a 


Sable convenue. 


In his freethinkers Heyse has given us more variety than in 
his believers. We are presented with a professor of philosophy, 
who reconciles the doctrines of Schopenhauer and Spinoza—in a 
fashion of Heyse’s—an idealist, a kind-hearted but offensively sen- 
suous materialist, a hedonist, an atheist, and a social democrat of 
the impracticable type to which these men too commonly belong 
in Germany, unhappily for the cause of liberty. The women are 
an ugly, middle-aged, hysterical pianoforte teacher; a young 
girl of Jewish blood by her mother’s side, of Christian by her 
father’s, “ who finds it impossible to believe what she cannot 
comprehend ;” and a mysterious character, Toinette, who starts 
up from no one knows where, and who, though the most inter- 
esting character in the book, has no more actuality than 
Goethe’s Mignon. It is difficult to imagine how any one born 
into this terrestrial globe could be so ignorant, so irresponsible, 
as Toni is represented. The offspring of a woman who was 
forced to give herself without love, she is supposed to be living 
under a curse, and doomed to pay for the sins of her parents 
by bearing through life an unblessed heart which cannot love. 
It does love at last though, and at the wrong time and place, 
with the result that Toni commits suicide, after having entered 
into a marriage of prudence with a rich count, who is able to 
gratify all her strong luxurious tastes. Her ultimate beloved, 
Edwin, the philosopher, has during her maidenhood tried in 
vain to cure her of her pessimism, and playing the part of an 
inverted Mephistopheles, endeavoured to make her love life. In 
this process he has hopelessly lost his heart, or far more correctly, 
he has become the victim of a morbid sensual passion, which 
Heyse seems unable to distinguish from love. Rejected by this 
fascinating syren to whom all men fall victims, Edwin consoles 
himself by contracting marriage with his pupil Lea, to whom 
he had been teaching philosophy, that she might learn to express 
the unutterable in formulas, and be able to give an accurate 
definition to her sense of belief in the abstract. The love-making 
of this pair is unutterably, though unintentionally, comic. Edwin 
begins by telling Lea the whole story of his infatuation for 
Toinette. ‘I was involved,” he says, “ in a passion which, like 
a demoniacal glamour, made me a stranger to myself,” and 
adds that he is ‘a scarcely healed fugitive escaped out of a hard 
fight.” He then proceeds to explain to her in the calmest, most 
metaphysical manner, what he feels for her (Lea), couching his 
language in scholastic terms borrowed from Spinoza, “ as far as 
whom,” he said smiling, “we had not come in our readings,” 
Strange to tell, the young lady accepts her philosophical suitor, 
and their union is a success, interrupted for a brief space only by a 
relapse on the part of Edwin to the influence of Toni’s fatal 
witchcraft. . Why Edwin is held so irresistible by all the 
women with whom he comes in contact, is far from clear. 
Indeed, in a book full of shadows, his figure is the most shadowy, 
a mere puppet, a lay figure, upon which the heroines pile their 
affections. We cannot see that any of the characters have flesh 
and blood, they are not even types of the personages they would 
represent. ‘hey are little else but marionnettes, pulled now 
with a transcendental string, now with a communistic, a 
musical, a philistine, and so forth. Few novels better exemplify 
the fatal tendency of German novelists to write of life as 
it is imagined, but not lived. In Heyse’s short tales, where 
he only treats of an episode in a life, his incapacity to draw a 
complete character matters less. But ina novel, and especially 
one laid on such ambitious foundations, all-round characters 
are imperative. But Heyse can take hold of one point only in 
his figures, and this he fiercely illuminates with his magic 
lantern, with the fatal result of leaving all the rest in preter- 
natural darkness, and thus detracting from the possibility of 
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feeling these people to be real. Every one of the characters in 
Children of the World is a fragment of a virtue or a character- 
istic which Heyse designed to illustrate. Even the most happy 
figure in the book, the cripple Balder, Edwin’s brother, lacks 
substance. He is cousin-german to Dickens’s Tiny Tim, but 
he has not his English rival’s vitality. There is a want of real 
atmosphere about both characters and situations, both are too 
abstract, too over-refined. A writer who is not concrete must 
at least lead us into higher, more ideal regions of thought. Yet 
it is just here that Heyse fails, and notably in Children of the 
World. While treating of life in a dreamy, poetical manner, 
his people often act anything but poetically. There is a tone 
pervading his books that offends by its careless indifference to 
all morality. For virtue, there is little to choose between his 
believers or his frecthinkers. As a book with a purpose, 
Children of the World is pointless; as a novel, inartistic; as a 
piece of reasoning, crude and jejune. 

And yet, like all Heyse’s works, this novel can be read, though 
we doubt, if stripped of its original grace of language, it will 
much commend itself to English readers. Still, there is un- 
doubtedly a certain charm about Heyse’s mode of writing that 
casts a spell over us while we read, forcing us to ignore his 
glaring improbabilities. ‘The English translator has done his or 
her task in adequate, workmanlike style, and has clearly expended 
much pains on a most difficult, we had almost said hopeless, 
task; for Heyse’s speech isa very aptillustration how the language 
of every country is an evidence in record of its characters and 
manners. Such situations, modes of thought and feeling as 
Heyse has depicted in Children of the World are imaginable in 
Germany and in the German tongue, but they lose a large part of 
their not too solid reality in their divorce from their native speech, 
gaining instead an uncomfortable semblance of absurdity and 
childishness. Certain modes of thought can be naturalised as 
little as certain words, because, in fact, the feelings which the latter 
would express do not exist. We believe that this fact in large 
part accounts for the circumstance that translations from German 
novels so rarely find favour in this country. Though the two 
languages start from kindred sources, they have too hopelessly 
diverged for the hazy dreamings of the one country to be 
rendered into the speech which expresses the more practical 
instincts of the other. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. J. Kyowxes has not yet induced the Mikado to send him a 
paper for the Nineteenth Century, on the future of Japan, 
nor has the Empress of China entered through his pages 
into the discussion on the demerits of the Opium trade, but 
he pursues his “star’’ system with great success. This time 
it is “Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian” who sends a paper, trans- 
lated, of course, and forwarded by his Counsel, which, but for 
the sudden termination of his trial, would have been of great in- 
terest. It is a narrative of Arabi’s career as rebel from his own 
point of view, and is, in the main, a reassertion of his statement 
that he represented the Egyptian Army and people, as against 
the foreigner, European or Turkish. He maintains, moreover, 
that he was throughout supported by the Sultan, which is pro- 
bably true; and that the Khedive sanctioned the resistance to 
the British Fleet, which also is probably true, in a sense, 
the Khedive being virtually a prisoner. It is certain, from 
this account itself, that Arabi considered his Sovereign an 
enemy, “unfit to rule over Moslem,’ and that he holds 
him a traitor to the country. ‘The paper, apart from 
these assertions, is not very interesting, and one would like 
to see instead the kind of account of his movements which 
Arabi would give to an intimate friend. We should find in it, 
we fancy, less praise of England, fewer denials of plain matters 
of fact, such as that the Khedive was a prisoner, and a much 
clearer account of the great question in dispute, Arabi’s own 
idea of the object of the rebellion, which, while instructing his 
counsel, he, of course, persistently represents as a purely 
national movement. There are two other Egyptian papers, 
one by General Hamley, describing the attack on Tel-el-Webir, 
in which we perceive nothing vew; and another by Lord 
Dunsany, advocating the construction of a 
Canal, to be coustructed by Enghlshmen, and retained 
in English hands. It seems to us simpler to purchase 
and greatly widen the old one, though, no doubt, a double 
line, obviating as it wonld the necessity for stoppages, 
would greatly relieve commerce. After Arabi’s paper, 
the most attractive, perhapz, are two,—one by Mr. G. J. 
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Romanes and one by the Bishop of Carlisle, on “'The Fallacy of 
Materialism.” The first is an unusually clear statement of the 
insoluble difficulties in which strict materialists involve them. 
selves, put forward by a man who himself inclines to hold that 
the relation between mind and matter is inexplicable, and like 
the ultimate fact of Existence, insusceptible of explanation,— 
not a satisfactory conclusion, but still one which it is necessary 
to study. The second paper, by the Bishop of Carlisle, is an 
effort to give a mathematical demonstration of the existence of 
mind. Dr. Goodwiu, accepting the dogma that matter 
is indestructible, and that, therefore, it must be fixed 
and constant in quantity, argues that as there can be 
no power in matter itself to fix its own quantity, that quan- 
tity must be fixed by some power outside matter. To ug 
that appears unanswerable, but is it more unanswerable than 
the old proposition that a thing created presupposes a Creator ; 
is it not, in fact, a more formal repetition of Mr. Romanes’ idea, 
that pure reason will not aud does not explain the relation of 
mind and matter? External power explains it, but external 
power is just what the negative school reject, holding it, as Mr. 
Romanes says, a mere guess, and a clumsy one. Mr. P. H. 
Bagenal sends a curious account of “ Uncle Pat’s Cabin,” that 
is, of the condition of the Irish hired labourer. Himself, we 
believe, a strong 'l'ory, Mr. Bagenal believes, like the Devon 
Commission, that the Irish labourer is the most ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed man in civilised society. He is paid usually six 
shillings a week, though sometimes eight, and is compelled to 
take from the farmer a strip of poor land at a high nominal 
rate, sometimes, says Mr. Bagenal, £12 an acre, which 
he works out by giving sixty days’ labour in the year. 
The labourer, therefore, lives in a wigwam, eats only pota- 
toes and Indian meal without milk, and is clothed in the 
cheapest rags he can procure. He works from dawn to sundown, 
and has become in his misery the most energetic of all agitators. 
He is universally a Fenian, but is nearly as bitter against the 
tenant as against the British Government. Mr. Bagenal believes 
that the Irish Parliamentary party has at last taken up his 
cause, but as yet very little has been done for him, and 
that unwillingly. Fortunately, the number of the class 
is limited, an official statement given by Mr. Bagenal reckon- 
ing it at only 35,000 men, or say 175,000 souls. Mr. Bagenal 
would introduce the English Poor Law, that is, in practice 
rating by Unions instead of by division, and outdoor relief. 
The Rev. Canon Wynne argues against Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
proposition that if you accept Christianity, you must accept 
Rome; and Mr. C. C. Macaulay endeavours, with little success, 
to make Walt Whitman intelligible. Cardinal Manning raises 
an ominous cry against school-rates, as being spent on School- 
Board schools alone. The effect of that, as the School-Board 
schools are non-religious, is that the Voluntary schools perish 
of want of means, and that religion among the poor perishes 
with them. He proposes that the existing system should be swept 
away, or, as he calls it, extended,—that is, that a school-tax should 
be levied over the whole population, as part of the general tax- 
ation of the country, and distributed to all schools of all kinds, 
in proportion to the secular instruction given. If this is uot 
done, he believes the link between Christianity and education in 
Kngland will be broken for ever. ‘The Cardinal meets various 
objections, and particularly the objection that this is concurrent 
endowment; but he does not meet the great one,—that the elec- 
tors ure, on the whole, satisfied with the Act of 1870. If they 
were not, they would plead for its repeal or modification, which 
they do not do. It is impossible to alter it merely because the 
Catholic minority, which insists on maintaining schools for 
itself, feels their maintenance a burden. It would be as reason- 
able to ask the State to maintain the Catholic priesthood, be- 
cause the subscriptions for their chapels cost the Catholics 
money. 

The Fortnightly Review is uot, we suppose, becoming ‘Tory 
but it supplies this mouth a good deal of Tory matter. It con- 
tains a paper on * The Conservative Leadership,” palpably in- 
spired; another, on “The Liberal Party in Germany,” which 
certainly will net comfort Liberals; a third, ou Working Mea 
and War,” which is, in the muin, a statement by Mr. Burt that 
workmen do net upprove the Egyptian Expedition; a fourth, on 
“Democracy,” which is by Mr. J. A. Froude; a fifth on“ Public 
Improvements,” which is a veiled attack on Mr. Shaw-Lefevie; 
and a sixth, on the Tory policy, by Mr. H. D. Traill, who cer- 
tainly is no Liberal; while the body of the review of “ Tlome 
aud Foreign Affair,” is an extremely severe, though, we 
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well-deserved attack on the Liberal Government of 
Italy. The papers are all either good or interesting, and all 
moderate, while Mr. Traill’s is really a severe criticism upon 
most eminent Tories ; but still, the effect of the whole is educa- 


fear, 


tion in the Conservative view. ‘There is not the slightest 
objection to that, but the effect, as contrasted with the effect of 
the Review under Mr. Morley, is a little startling. The “Two 
Other Conservatives,” who answer the “‘T'wo Conservatives ” 
of last month upon the Tory leadership, say that the dual man- 
agement is an accident, no leader of Opposition, except Lord 
Beaconsfield, having ever died in harness; but it is a 
necessary accident, and produces no divided counsels. ‘The 
leaders, so far from being exclusive, constantly take the 
party into council, and, so far from being too “county,” 
earned from the counties at the last election much blame; while 
as regards want of spirit, their caution is deliberate. ‘The policy 
which is spirited out of due season is worse than mistaken.” 
The writers, in fact, look for a good time coming, and bid the 
yank and file wait on, which, as most of them are “acred up to 
the lips, consolled up to the chin,” they will, we doubt not, do. 
Under the form of a conversation between persons represent- 
ing the Fourth Party, Mr. Traill represents Sir R. Cross as 
a leader who “says the wrong thing in the wrong way;” Sir 
Stafford Northcote as a man who never managed rightly, except 
about the Bradlaugh case, and even in that was chiefly 
“ strategist ;” and Lord Cranbrook as at best only a dashing 
dragoon :— 

“Tt was all go, and nothing came. I assure you that Hardy’s 

speaking used to remind me of nothing so much as the working of an 
extremely powerful tbhrecshing-machine, which some mischievous 
urchin has set going while the farm labourers are at their dinners. 
The thing works to perfection; it dazzles you with its motion, and 
deafens you with its noise; but as no wheat has been put in at one 
end, no grain comes out at the other.” 
Indeed, all the leaders, to begin with, mistake the situation. 
They do not understand that the ten-pounder is dead, that the 
masses now ruling do not read the debates, and that men who 
desire to succeed must address the people face to face, and then 
tell them something better than old stories about their opponents, 
It is impartial all that, and has a good deal of relation to Mr. 
Burt’s statement in the same number, “ Working-men and War,” 
that the Householders dislike the Egyptian war, and all wars, 
and foreign complications, and that though they will keep the 
E npire, they are desirous only of “social amelioration” through a 
“reconstitution of society,” and the education of the masses, 
in all manliness and truthfulness, so as “to enable the workers 
in a larger measure than heretofore to become partakers in the 
wealth which they do so much to produce.” In other words, the 
workmen ask that politics shall enable them to get on; and 
Mr. Traill, who sees that too, thinks the Tories might realise 
their aspiration. We doubt it very greatly, the root of Conser- 
vatism being content, but we cannot discuss it here. M. Emile 
de Laveleye strongly advises the practical annexation of 
Egypt, under penalty of the work having to be done, with 
great difficulty and danger, “twice; and M. Jules Dietz 
accuses the majority in France of shaking all institutions, 
attacking the Church, and producing a situation which even 
scrutin de liste will not cure. He holds that unless the Re- 
publicans recognise that Fiance is not asking for any radical 
reforms, and only desires some practical ameliorations, the basis 
of the Republic will be so shaken that any crisis may overthrow 
it. M. Dietz does not state clearly whence he expects danger, 
but apparently it is from the Ultras, who will again produce 
an alarm for society, in which freedom may disappear. The 
poetry of the Fortnightly does not please us. It is a cry of 
gratified vengeance over the burning of the Ring Theatre in 
Vienna, uttered by an old man, whose son was shot in 1848 and 
buried in the fosse, above which the theatre rose; and the cry, 
though it has passion in it, is sereamy and thin. <A father in 
agony does not speak of his son as my “ life-lorn ” boy. 

The Contemporary is full of papers of some interest. Mr. 
Westlake, to begin with, proposes an alternative plan for 
Egypt, differing alike from arnexation, from the Protectorate, 
and from simple abandonment. He would raise Egypt to the 
status, say, of Bulgaria, leaving the Sultan only his suzerainty, 
without right of interference; guarantee the Ezyptian debt, on 
the consent of Europe to surrender its Treaty rights in the 
Control; and vest complete control over finance, and whatever is 
essential to finance, in a British diplomatic representative. The 
defect of that plan is that, while it makes British influence 
almost too strong, it does not, while the interest is paid, enable 











us to secure good government, and does not provide against 
internal insurrection. The British must have some legal right 
to intervene when needful, and the only right consistent with 
autonomy is the suzerainty, a truth Mr. Westlake half, but 
only half, acknowledges. The paper is very thoughtful. 
The paper of the number, however, is Principal Fair- 
bairn’s brilliant essay on Mahommedanism, considered as a 
polity rather than a creed, an essay of which the only fault is 
that it is absurdly short. Short as it is, however, those who 
read it will find that they know more of the early Kaliphate, of 
the system, that is, towards which Mahommedanism tends always 
to revert, than they have ever known before. Let them add to 
the Principal’s account, that in decreeing equality Mahommed 
released every capacity latent among the millions who accepted 
his creed, and they will understand why the early Kaliphs so 
nearly conquered the world, and why Mahommedanism, 
in a world so changed by the rise of Europe, still exer- 
cises such tremendous control over its votaries, and why, 
too, it “freezes” the States in which it becomes domi- 
nant. The Rev. C. G. Clarke’s paper, oa the infiu- 
ence of class in determining the attitude of the subjects 
of Rome towards Christianity, is also one of singular interest. 
He pushes his theories, perhaps, a little far, but his picture of 
the world in which servants and slaves received Christianity 
gladly, but, as time went on, held loosely both to its ethics and 
its doctrines, is one of unusual distinctness. That he is right 
in supposing that the principal force of the old creeds was 
supplied by the conservatism of the rural villagers, the 
Pagani, is certainly true, but we wish he would examine 
the few known facts as to the spread of Christianity in the 
Roman Army. It spread there very rapidly, yet Julian could 
abolish the official profession of the faith almost with a word. 
We wish some one, forgetting the great heresies for a moment, 
would describe the spread of Christianity as against Paganism 
only in the third and fourth centuries, and the reasons of its 
arrest. Colonel Osborn, with his plea for ‘“ Representative 
Government in India,” is a little premature; and most readers 
will be more attracted by Lady Verney’s really admirable, 
though painful, sketches of “ Peasant Properties in Auvergne.” 
There is another side to the picture, but it is well that this one, 
the horrible sordidness, and over-toil, and savagery, which often 
cling to independent peasants, should be thoroughly brought 
out. ‘The excessive over-work in particular, which is voluntary 
and a result of avarice, is a consequence of minute subdivision 
we are all too apt to forget. We think the peasantry if inde- 
pendent will not kill themselves with work, and forget how the 
curse of the poor independent classes, the dread of poverty, falls 
upon them. 

The contribution which, of all contributions to this month’s 
magazines, best deserves record is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
poem, in Mucmillau’s Magazine, on “ Matthias,” a pet canary 
who has died. ‘Though apparently careless, it contains 
some of his happiest touches, while it is penetrated through- 
out by a sort of tremble in the voice, which has to the reader 
the effect of a pathetic accompaniment. He tells the bird 
that other favourites have passed away without a song :— 

‘Thou hast seen Atossa sage 
Sit fur hours beside thy cage ; 
Thou wouldst chirp, thou foolish bird, 
Flutter, chirp—she never stirr’d! 
What were now these toys to her ? 
Down she sank amid her fur— 
Eyed thee with a soul resign’d— 
And thou deemedst cats were kind ! 
—Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable and grand, 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat.” 


And this reaches a higher note :— 


“ Was it, as the Grecian sings, 
Birds were born the first of things, 
Before the sun, before the wind, 
Before the goda, before mankind, 
Airy, ante-mundane throng— 
Witness their unworldly song ! 
Proof they give, too, primal powers, 
Of a prescience more than ours— 
Teach us, while they come and go, 
When to sail, and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 
But with all this travail sage 
Brought from that anterior age, 
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Goes an unreversed decree 

Whereby strange are they and we; 

Making want of theirs, and plan, 

Indiscernible by man.” 
Macmillan also contains, besides Mrs. Oliphant’s remark- 
able story, “The Wizard’s Son,” and a paper on the new 
way of storing forage, which many people believe will 
revive English agriculture and restore to farmers their 
control of the meat market, a curious paper by Mr. T. Glyde, 
on “ The Topography of Intemperance.” It comes to this, that 
drunkenness is in a great degree a local evil, being almost con- 
fined, as the statistics of convictions show, to the extreme north 
and the whole west, Durham showing convictions at the rate 
of 15 per 1,000, and Monmouth at that of 74 per 1,000; while 
Essex shows only 0°9 per 1,000, and Cambridgeshire only 0°6. 
It is, moreover, almost certain from statistics that, instead of 
drunkenness increasing in proportion to public-houses, it de- 
creases in proportion to them. In Durham, the most drunken 
county, public-houses are only 38 per 1,000; while in Hunting- 
don, where they are nearly triple that number, drunkenness is 
scarcely a tenth of that of Durham. The truth is, we know 
exceedingly little as yet of the whole subject, and a new set of 
accurate statistics are needed before we can form any decisive 
opinion. 

Blackwood gives us, besides the “ Ladies Lindores,” into 
which, we repeat, Mrs. Oliphant is putting unexpected tragic 
force, a good sketch of Morocco, interesting because the writer 
is, we think, the first who has been able to write of Morocco 
without hate; a story called “ A Singular Case,” which pro- 
mises to be new and is pleasantly sensational ; and a very interest- 
ing account of the Egyptian campaign from a very bad-tempered 
critic. who will not recognise that every war is full of lucky 
blunders. He tells us, however, what we suspected at the time, 
that the Egyptian soldiers fought as doggedly as Russians in 
their redoubts at Tel-el-Kebir, and lost 2,000 men, and gives 
the following unrecorded or unnoticed incident :— 

“Sir Archibald Alison, proceeding with 500 men of the 75th to 
occupy Tantah, had left his men at the station, and accompanied by 
half-a-dozen Staff officers, interpreters, and orderlies, had walked into 
the town to try and find some suitable building wherein to quarter 
his men, when, on turning into the principal market-place, he found 
himself, without the slightest warning, in presence of the whole rebel 
force from Salahieh. A regiment of cavalry, with their bridles over 
their arms, stood within fifty paces, twenty-four field-pieces were 
drawn up alongside, whilst in the side streets 2,000 to 3,000 infantry 
were standing at ease with arms piled,—the guns with their horses 
in, and the cavalry horses saddled and bridled. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Sir Archibald advanced into their centre, with only a tall 
Highlander on each side, and, through his interpreter, ordered them 
to lay down their arms, which, after a little demur on the part of 
some of their officers, was done.” 

Strictly speaking, it was a blunder to be there unattended, but 
who doubts that the fortunate blunderer who so acted is fit for 
command P 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS.—IV. 

We have in Stories of the Days of King Arthur, by Charles 
Henry Hanson, with illustrations by Gustave Doré (Nelson) ; 
Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centuries, by Richard Heath 
(Religious Tract Society) ; Stories from English History, by Louise 
Creighton (Rivingtons) ; and Warrior Kings, by Lady Lamb (Rout- 
ledge), a group of excellent books, giving the picturesque, the senti- 
mental, the romantic, and it may even be occasionally the mythical 
aspects of history. Mr. Hanson, while not professing that his book 
is anything more than a compilation, says that it is, so far as he is 
aware, “the most complete epitome of the Arthurian legends that 
has yet been prepared for the use of young readers.” It may safely 
be said that such is the case, without any reservation. Mr. 
Hanson’s narrative is animated, and, indeed, the only fault we 
have to find with him is, that in his anxiety to be true to the 
times of which he writes, be gives too much ‘ands’? and 
*“‘thuses” and “he, on his part,” and such-like archaisms. Mr. 
Hanson’s letter-press is, in some cases, rendered obscure rather 
than clear, by the illustrations of M. Doré, powerful as these always 
are. There is a little “ preachee-preachee”’ in Mr. Heath’s book, but 
the events he considers as “landmarks”? are so, in at least nine 
cases out of ten, and his information is accurate. There is not much 
to be said of the illustrations, which, from the way they are 
arranged, have a cramped look. Impartiality and liveliness are the 
characteristics of Mrs. Creighton’s Stories from English History, and 
then there issuch a goodly number of them. Hers isa readable anda 
safe book to put into the hands of boys. But, by the way, and after all 








that has been written on the battle of Waterioo, did Wellington 

actually say, ‘4 Up Guards, and at em?’ Lady Lamb’s biographies 

of Warrior Kings, from Charlemagne to Frederick the Great, are good 

those of Frederick Barbarossa, Edward the First, and Henri Quatre 

especially so. It strikes us, however, that she does rather more than 

justice to Richard Coeur de Lion and Francis I., and rather less than 

justice to William the Conqueror. Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

have sent us three of their cheap, bulky, closely printed, and profusely 
illustrated volumes, which are calculated to be much appreciated ag 
gift-books by those who think the best gift is information. These are 
Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth 

Sivteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries ; Epochs and Episodes of History, 
a Book of Memorable Days and Notable Events ; and Amateur Work, 
edited by the Author of ‘ Every Man His Own Mechanic.” The first 
requires no comment, at this time of day. The style of the second 
suggests sometimes scissors and paste, and sometimes “coorge 
kintra wark,” with which emphatic description critical Scotch lay 

men were wont to label—or libel—sermons that displeased them. 
But it contains a world of historical information about all 

sorts of persons, events, and things, from Julius Cwsar to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and from Magellan’s voyages to the Penny 
Post. The writers of the various tracts composing the volume 
strive, too, to be impartial. Any one who wishes to dabble in 
cabinet-making, or electricity, or oil-painting, or have, as the late 
Charles Knight would have said, “ half-hours with the best” artists and 
artisans, will find abundance of well-digested and well-put informa- 
tion in Amateur Work, and an abundance of illustrations to render that 
information still more clear. Still, amateurs should beware, lest a 
little learning prove, in a very literal sense, a dangerous thing. 
——Heroes of Science, by Professor P. Martin Duncan (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Travellers’ Tales, by Rev. H. C. Adams (Routledge); Elsie’s Adventures 
in Insect-land, by Gertrude P. Dyer (Marcus Ward) ; and Jumbo’s 
Illustrated Picture-book of Natural History (Routledge), are gift- 
books of the popular-science order, suitable to various stages 
in the hierarchy of childhood. Professor Martin’s solid and 
judiciously written biographies of eminent botanists, zoologists, and 
geologists, from Aristotle to Lyell, may be safely recommended for 
boys leaving school who have shewn themselves to be open-eyed and 
open-minded. The accounts given of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and Buffon, 
strike us as remarkably good. But why heroes of science? Mr. 
Adams’s book is addressed to younger readers than Professor 
Martin’s. It is certainly a ‘book of marvels,” telling of strange 
men, strange beasts, strange reptiles, strange travellers, strange 
everything, from Hanno and Sinbad to Jeffréy Hudson and the sea 
serpent. It is written with spirit. LHlsie’s Adventures in Insect- 
land is an ingenious attempt to smuggle the pill of scientific in- 
formation into the jam of fairy-tale. It is indeed, perhaps, too in- 
genious. The illustrations in Juwbo’s Picture-book are startling enough 
to attract almost the youngest eyes. The letter-press is hardly equal to 
the illustrations. Jeannette, by Frances M. Peard (Routledge) ; Daisy 
Snowjlake’s Secret, by Mrs. G. 8S. Reaney (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Dinglejield, by Mrs. O'Reilly (Routledge), and Only a Little Child 
by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge), are specimens of the story- 
book for different ages of children.——Jeannette is a really charming 
tale of Huguenot adventure, first in France, and then in England. 
Jeanette herself, her father, Dr. Maury, her protector, Claude, and 
still more, the English folks among whom they ultimately find them- 
selves, are drawn with care and power, and in the English cases with 
genuine humour. The central figure in Daisy Snow/flake’s Secret 
being a poor dipsomaniac, it is a very painful story, and although 
both Daisy and her cousin Linda are well drawn, we cannot think it a 
very suitable book to put into the hands of girls, and we should be very 
sorry, indeed, to think it a typical “Story of English Home Life.’? 
There is nothing objectionable or disagreeable about Dinglefield, which 
simply tells of the mental and physical progress of certain boys and 
girls. It has hardly enough of ‘‘go,’ however, and altogether it 
seems to be much ado about comparatively little. There is plenty 
of animation in Mrs. Sale Barker’s new story. The troubles of little 
Gemma, the heroine, and of her ethically less sound friend, Violet, are 
well traced, and so is the chief incident on which the plot turns. 











We have received:—A “cheap popular edition’? of Mr. Barnett 
Smith’s Life of Mr. Gladstone. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) —Eason’s 
Alinanack for Ireland, in which the working of the Irish Land Act is 
exhibited in tables, summarising the results by provinces, and show- 
ing the reductions of rent that have taken place on a large number 
of estates. (W.H. Smith and Son.)—Poker: How to Play It. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—The Belgravia Annual.—Routledge’s Sporting 
Annual. 
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AN OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Kdited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
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The Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. | The Rev. F. GARDINER, D.D., Prof. of Divinity, Middletown, U.S.A. 

The Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. | The Rev. A. C. JENNINGS, M.A. 

The Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R S., Canon of Westminster. | The Rev. W. H. LOWE, M.A. 

The Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., Canon of Westminster. | The Rev. Professor STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. 

The Rev. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. | The Rev. J. W. NUTT, M.A. 
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The Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. } The Rev. R. SINKER, B.D. 

The Rev. H. DEANE, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. The Rey. Dr. SALMON, D.D. 

The Rev. C. J. ELLIOT, M.A., late Hon. Canon of Christchurch. The Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. 

The Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., Author of “ The Massorah.” The Rev. S. L. WARREN, M.A., late Fell. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
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NUMBERS. By the late Rev. J. C. Ertiov, M.A., Canon of | I. SAMUEL. By the Rey. Canon Srencr, M.A. 
Christchurch, Oxford. II. SAMUEL. By the Rev. F. Garpiner, D.D. 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by C. J. Eviicort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester an] Bristol. Vol. L., price 21s, contains the FOUR GOSPELS. Vol. II., price 21s, contains the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES to GALATIANS, inclusive. Vol. ILL, price 2ls, contains EPHESIANS to the REVELATION, inclusive. Or the Three Volumes in 
half-moroceo, £4 14s 6d. 

“A greater boon to students than this Commentary has never, we believe, been published in England. We heartily recommend it.’’—Spectator. 
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The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
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£2 23, * An admirable record of all that is good in the year’s art.”—Graphic, 
TWENTY-NINTH EDITION. “ Its critivism is full of interest and value.’’—Saturday Review. 

The LIFE of CHRIST. By Canon Farrar. Library New Edition, royal 4to, cloth, 21s. ; 
Edition (Twenty-ninth Edition), 2 vols. cloth, 243 ; morocco, £2 2s. POPU Lak | MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Illustrated with 
EDITION, cloth, 6s; gilt edges, 73 6; persian morocco, 10s 6d. ILLUS- 50 Full-page Drawings by Gustave Doré. With Notes and Life of Milton by 
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a duction by SamvuEL Breen, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. With 800 original Illustra- 
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CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. With | Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
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Prof. P. Martin Duncan, and some of our leading Scientific Authorities con- 200 Original Illustrations. 
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he information in ‘Cassell’s New Natural History’ is of the highest and | storehouse of amusement. The illustrations are excellent.’’—Spectator. 
latest scientific authority, and is given in a popular form.”—B,itish Quarterly 
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SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, | BO-PEEP: a Treasury for the Little Ones. With 
M.A., F.L.S., assisted by eminent Scientific Writers. With about 1,500 Lilus- beautiful Pictures specially executed for the Work, and set in Large Type. 
«, trations and Diagrams. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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find something to his taste in turning over the pages of this work." —Atheneum. second Issue of this popular Christmas Gift-book. With Coloured Plates. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 18s. Cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Vol.I. Popular Edition. WILD ANIMALS and BIRDS: their Haunts and 
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Coloured boards, 3: 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
NOTICE.—A few Copies of the LARGE-PAPER EDITION of LITTLE FOLKS. Christmas Volume. With several 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE, with 65 exquisite Steel Hundred Pictures, and full of Stories, Poems, and interesting Papers. 
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The NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: 
their gg and their Authority. Being the Croall Lecture for 1882, 
the Rey. A. N. CHarreris, D.D., Professor of B: blical Criticism in the ad 
versity of Edinburgh. Demy 8¥0, cloth 73 6d, 4 


The MODERN HEBREW and the HEBREW CHRISTIAN, 
By the Rev. E. Bassin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“The volume is well worth reading.”’—Outlooh. 
By the Rev. J. G. 


The BOOK of REVELATION. 
Morrxy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Be‘fast. New Edition, with additional 
Chapter. Crown S8vo, cloth, 33. 
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Life Hid with Christin God. By Anns Suipron. Small crown 8yo, 2s 6d, 
cloth. 
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Crown 8yvo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
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The STORY of a SHELL: a Romance of the Sea, with 
Some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boysan? Girls, By the Rev. J. R. Macvurr, 
D.D. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 63. 
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The BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the Electrical Adven- 
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Lilustrated, 53. 

*‘ Higbly interesting ; there is not a dull page in it.””—Scotsman. 


The KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Battles which all must Fight. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. Small 410, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 53, 
a The history is amusingly told.’ *—Daily Ne ws, 
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Examiner. 

EXPELLED. The Story of a Young Gentlemen. By 
BERNARD HELDMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth, Lilustrared, 5s. 
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Socicty. 

HOSANNAS of the CHILDREN; or, a Chime of Bells from 
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the Year. By the “i” - R. Macovrr, D.D. Tr Svo, cloth, 53. 
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LIFE of | OUR LORD ! for the YOUNG. BRIGHTER than the 
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Venerable Archdeacon Palmer 10 
Venerable Sir George Prevost, Bart. o. OF 
Venerable Archdeacon Sir Lovelace Stamer, ‘ 
art. 
venerable J ‘Archdeacon Burney 20 
Rev. Canon Heurtley ... vane 10 
a Canon Ince... 10 
Rev. Provost of Worcester Coll., Oxon, i in 
five years . 100 
Rev. George Lewthwaite : 50 
Mr. Henry Wagner, 2nd sub.. 5 
Rev. T. T. Carter eee ne 25 
Rev. CanonGregory. 25 
Major Basil Boothby, in five years .. 10 
Rev. Dr. Baker, in five years... oe 25 
Rev. C. E. Brooke, in five years 50 
Mrs, Reed .. 5 
Sir T. Dick Lander, Bart. +» in ‘five years 20 
Mr. R. Denny Urlin... 2 
Mrs. R. Denny Urlin ... 1 
Mr. R. Douglas Horsfall 25 
Rey. C. W. Furze > 5 
Rev. G. C. Berkeley, in three ‘Years. 3 
Rev. Edward Eyre Fi + 5 
Rev. R. J. Wilson 20 
Rev. Alfred Wigan ane 10 
Rev. W. F. Hobson, lst sub. 1 
Rev. P. Reginald Ezerton, in five years 200 
From a London Curate 10 
Mrs. Edmund Hobhouse . 22 
Rev. A. Cecil Johnson ... . a 
Miss O. S. Tyrwhitt Drake ... i 
Mr. A. Harford Pearson, Ist sub. 21 
saa H. Murray . 100 
Rev, R. S. Hunt... . 2 
Rev. H. M. Fletcher ~ 5 
Rev. E. Field, in two years 10 
Mr. G. J. Palmer + 10 
Rey. E. Leaton- “Blenkinsopp ... 5 
Rev. Hon. i Adderley 1 
Rey. C. C. Adams 5 
Rey. D. C. O. Adams 5 
Miss Mary Smith 1 
Col. Majendie, C.B., in ‘five years 10 
Rey. 8S. Arnott ... 1 
Mr. H. G. Cheshire 1 
Rey, Canon Burrows 5 
Miss Ellman : 0 
Rey. R. Milburn Blakiston 2 
Miss Steel.. : 2 
Rey. Francis Paget, in five years 100 
Mr. A. Bertram Corke, Ist sub. 
Sir Offley Wakeman, Bart. 259 
Rev. Cecil Deedes, Ist sub. . 2 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 100 
Rey. Sidney Phillips , 1 
Rey. J. Ind Smith 2 
Mr. J. M. Drew... jaa 2 
Rey. G. H. Wilkinson ... 10 
Mr, F. H. Beaumont 5 
Rey. W. Law Hussey ... oes 5 
Rey. C, Lacey, in five years 10 
Pev. G. D. W. Gumanecy 5 
Mr. John Liddon a 5 
Mrs. Sidney Lear oan aa 25 
Rev. A. D. Wagner, in four years Nee 100 
Lient.-Col. Olbadeston —_— eco 5 
Rev. G. 8. Hodges 1 
Rey. A. Lethbridge. 1 
Rey, T. Chamberlain, ist sub. 25 
Rev. T. Burridge 1 
Rev. J. Wyde__... 10 
Rey. G. D. oe 3 
Rey. G. E. Wat 25 
Mr. Thomas en Cocks 5 
“Faith” ... oe 1 
Mr. W. H. Draper oa 0 
Mrs. George Ambrose ... 25 
Mr, A. Riley P 25 
v. W. Borrow... aes as 20 
Anon, per Rev. Dr. Liddon isa ece 300 
Rev. J. Henley ... eee see * 3 
Rey. H. Deane ... oe ooo eee wee 
Miss Fanny Bouverie ... «2 wee nee 20 
Miss F. A. Hoare eee eco wee 5 
Dr, Acland ° eco as 25 
Rey. Edgar Hoskins... ee 5 
Mr. G. L. Watson oe eee eco we 85 
Miss M. C. Keene eee eee « 10 
Sir Walter James, Bart. pa ove ase OO 
Mr. G. W. Hawkes « eee see a 
Rev. E.D. Cleaver. eae « 10 
Rev. Canon Tower... = ea wo 
v.T.P.Garnier we ae i 10 
Rev. W. Worsley i we Sd 
Rev. N. W. Gresley eee ees «we & 
Rev. W. eo Bisley ... ae uo we a 
Rev. H. H. Williams © ... a a 
Rey. R. 7 a Tyrrwhitt .. ose ee 
Rev. W. L aia ee eee ee 50 
Mr. Wryndbora Payne . eee eee eee er 28 
Mr. Martin Sharp UT «we on 
Mr. A.A. Strickland ... 9 6. os « 0 
Mr. Malcolm Tester 1 
Rev. R. B. Knatchbull- Hugesten 2 
Dr, J. W. O; Ogle 3 . 5 
Rey. W. Bigg Wither ... 2 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry... 5 
Mr. W. A. Smith Masters |. eee 10 
Rev, Canon Churton, lst sub... as 5 
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R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 
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SECOND LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS paid or pro- 


eoooeoooooooososesosos 





Rev. H. S. K. Bellairs .. ~ fi .3-¢ 
Rev. W. Barker Drawbridge ... | a 
Rev. Canon Luckock .. eo 10 0 
Rev. Dr. Manning 1 0 
Rev. Dr. ae, in two years 10 0 
Mr. James F. Cobb a 0 
Hon. P. C. Glyn... . 105 0 
Rav, H. J. de Salis eed om a. Sea e 
Miss Tower 2 ae a ae ‘nee 0 
Miss H.Tower ... 5 0 
Mr. Herbert Barnard . 5 0 

Rey. G. R. Portal 5 0 
Rev. G. Cosby White, in ‘five years . hes 50 0 
i C. Beresford Knox a 1 0 

Rev. A. G. Livingstone, in five years 1210 0 
Mrs, A. G. ws in five sacs 1210 0 
Rev. W. Smith .. ; 2 0 
Hon. Mrs. R. Bruce 25 0 
Rey. F. J. Ponsonby 10 0 
Mrs. Wyndham Baring 5 0 
Rev. L. Alison .. 5 0 
Mr. Wm. Bagster 2 0 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M. P, 10 0 
Mr. P. A. Lefévre os dace, (oan 0 
Mr. Walter H. Silver ... 20 0 
Mr. Richard Foster 100 0 


Col. Bagnall ass eco 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett... * nae eee 
Viscount Templetown, G.C. B. «es «= ace CS 
Sir Wm. Worsley, Bart. ose eco oem. SS 
Mr. John Walker 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Phi illimore, Bart. 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
Mr. James W. Lister om aay im. 2 2s 
Rev. R. T. West... is ane ws ae ee 
Miss G. West... on saa - as 2 O26 
G. 8., in five years i 10 0 0 
Mr. Robert Stuart, in five years 50 0 0 
cv. L. H. Evans Ke oa a i 
Rev. Canon John Allen aoa . ~ a-e 
Mr. John Allen ... ea a a -- 2 @ @ 
Rey. C. E. Burrough .. ae = =e 
Rey. Hon. and Robert Liddell, 5 00 
Mr. Edward Allen aaa 25 0 0 
Col. Haygarth .. 10 0 0 
Rev. H. R. Bram'ey 50 0 0 
Rey. John Rigand ‘ae aa 10 0 0 
Mrs. Henry Oxley eee is we wo 500 
Mr. J. 8. Scott Chad ... ‘ a ae O70 
Rev. Canon Rawlinson, in five years. ane? Oe 
_ Foster Alleyne... i wa, 2 eee 
r. Wickham Legg a we ww ae @ 
Rev. Hon. and H. Douzlas 5 0 0 
Rev. Dr. Wood, in five years... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. H. L. Rusby 100 
Mr. R. Hesketh Jones... 220 
Mrs. Griffith ~ =i ee 8 
Rey. W. J. and Mrs. Frere, in five years »- 600 
Miss Williamina M, Martin oo ce 2G 
Mr. R. Zwilchenbart 25 0 0 
Mr. J. Harvey Simpson ? aie 110 
Rev. John C. Weaver, in five years ae 5 0 0 
Rev. Ernest W. and Mrs. Field 150 
Miss Keeling 100 
~R.N. id ia 100 
Mr. B. Soady 7 110 
Mr. G. N. Mackay 5 5 0 
Rey. Robert Helme we oe Oe 
Hon. C. L. Wood, in five ‘years . 100 @ 0 
Sir P. Heywood, "Bart... as 5 0 0 
Rev. Henry Ware op oa ts eso, ae 
Rev. W. M.Croome.... ss ae io kee 
Rev. Canon C. Gray dea oe 
Mr. W. W. Knight, in five years .. 100 0 0 
Rev. H. M. Villiers on » 288 
Mr. A. Neubauer 22 0 
Rev. W. W. Wool'combe. 200 
Rev. G. Faussett... 220 
Mrs. G. Faussett .. 220 
Mr. C. T. Campion ee ee 
Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck... 5 0 0 
Rey. W. H. Curtler 3.0 0 
Rev. H. A. Redpath 110 
Mr. J. Dodd : sa 10 0 0 
Mr. Edward Brnddell, j in five years, . 21 00 
Mr. Justinian Pelly, in five years 10 0 0 
Rev. W. C. a 220 
Anon , | a ae 
Mrs. F. F. Forster 5 0 0 
Rev. W. H. Cleaver : 3.0 0 
Major-General D. Hastings 220 
Mr. Benjamin B. Rogers 1010 0 
Miss Lucy J. B ‘inbrigge § 5 0 
Mrs. Charles Tremenheere 5 0 0 
Miss M. A. Tremenheere 100 
A Brother and Sister ll 0 0 
Rev. J. A. Bruce... 100 
A. and E. M. 3: @ 6 
Miss Caroline L. Wyatt 5 5 0 
Lord B'achford . ese 50 0 0 
Mr. Hevry Barnett 1010 0 
Rey, F. Palmer ... &§ 5 0 
Mr. Edward Cheere ee 
Miss Julia Clarke 5 0 6 
Mr. F. W. Verney 100 


Otte rtory, Cuddesdon ‘Colle ze, per Rev. 
» W. Furse 2 

Offertory my Mary Magdalene, Paddin; gton, 
per Rey. R. T. West . 100 

Offertory, S. Paul's, Baltimore, — A. sper 
Rey. J. 8. B. Hoa: izes... 7 6 


_ 
o So 
a oc S 


£11,086 1 10 5 
B.—In First List, Rev. H. A. Pickard—for £5 in 
five years, read £25 in five years, 
£50,000 asked for. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be paid at Messrs. Hoare’s, 
37 Fleet Street, E.C., or the Old Bank, Oxford; or 
will be received and acknowledged by W. G. F. 
Phillimore, 86 Eaton Place, S.W., Hon. Treasurer ; or 
J. W. B. Riddell, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W., Hon. See. 


Collecting-cards are issued on application. 
Ss": ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. — ST. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B.—Head Mi-tre3s, Miss 
DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Danghters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education at a moderate 
cost. House Girls re-eived from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on January 19th. 








NOTICE.—THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


MISS BROUGHTON 
WILL COMMENCE A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED, 


BELINDA, 
IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


In which will also be commenced a new Serial Story 
by Mrs. LYNN LINTON, entitled, 


IONE STEWART. 





The JANUARY NUMBER of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE will be published on DECEMBER 20th. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S 
POPULAR WORK, 
THE 
LAND OF MISFORTUNE, 
Embellished with numerous Illustrations, is 
now to be had at all Booksellers, 
and at all Libraries. 
THE STEVENTON EDITION 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


rinted on hand-mate 








In six handsome volumes, 
paper, 


*.* Only 223 Copies left. 





POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EX- 


PERIENCES, Crown 8yo, 6s. Portrait. 
Between 7,000 and 8,000 copies of this Book have 


been sold. 
OLD COACHING DAYS; or, Road 


Sketches in Bygone Days. By STantey Harris 
(* An Old Stager’’). With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations by John Sturgess. In 1 vol, demy 
8vo, 16s. 

This book is getting scarce. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN: a Full 


Description of Life in Northern New Zealand, 
with Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, 
Productions, Gold Digging, &e. With an Appendix 
on New Zealand Literature. By WILLIAM 
DELISLE Hay. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘The subject has rarely been ‘treated so well or so 
fully.""-—Morning Post. 


NOTES UPON SOME of SHAKE- 
SPEARF’S PLAYS. By Frances ANNE (FANNY) 
KEMBLE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, finely printed in an 
especial ink, 7s 6d. 

“The criticism is as true as it is beautiful.”— 

Vanity Fair. 

All lovers of Fanny Kemble’s writings should not 
be without this book. 
Numerous [l'ustrations, 

IN the BLACK FOREST. By Charles 
W. Woop, Author of ‘Through Holland,” 
“Round About Norway.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 

By 





TURNING POINTS in LIFE. 
the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, Author of “ Ghrist 
Church Days.”” A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 63. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the 


late Connop TuirLwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. 
David's, and edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8v«, with Portrait, 63, 
* One of the most interesting collection of letters 
in the English language.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Miss R. N. 


Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 

‘The story is a simple one, but told with much 
grace and unaffected pathos......The striking and 
original portrait of the hardworking East-End clergy- 
man is indeed a masterpiece.” —John Bull, 


Mrs. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. By 
the Author of * Dr. Hardy’s Marriage.” 
“A cleverly constructed story, the intricacy of 
which is not unworthy of Wilkie Collins himself,””"— 
Academy. 





Immediate’y. 


BEYOND RECALL. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 9, 1889, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 61, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
ae following are the Dates at which 


the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVER- 
SITY of LONDON for the year 1883 will COM- 
ENCE :— 





Marricvutation.—Monday, January Sth, and Mon- 
day, June 18th. 

BacHELOR OF ArtTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 
16th. B.A., Monday, October 22nd. 

MAsTeER oF Arts.—Branch I., Monday, June 4th; 
Branch II., Monday, June 11th; Branch III., Monday, 
June 18th. 

Doctor oF LiteRATURE.—Intermediate, Monday, 
June 4th, D.Lit., Tuesday, December 4th. 

ScripTuraL Examinations.—Tuesday, November 
27th. 

BACHELOR OF ScreNcE.—Intermediate, Monday, 
July 16th, B.Sc., Monday, October 15th. 

Doctor oF Scrence.—Within the first twenty-one 
days of June. 

BacHeELor oF Laws.—Intermediate and LL.B., 
Tuesday, January 2nd. 

Doctor or Laws.—Tuesday, January 16th. 

BacHELoR OF MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientific, 
Monday, July 16tb, Intermediate, Monday, July 30th, 
M.B., Monday, November 5th. 

BacHELOR oF SurGERY.—Tuesday, December 4th. 

MASTER IN SurRGERY.—Monday, December 3rd. 

Doctor or MepiciInE.—Monday, December 3rd. 

SUBJECTS RELATING TO PuBLIC HEALTH.—Monday, 

December 10th. 

BacHELOR OF Music.—Intermediate, Monday, De- 
cember 10th, B.Mus., Monday, December 17th. 

Doctor oF Mvsic.—Intermediate, Monday, Decem- 
ber 10th, D.Mus., Monday, December 17th. 

Art, &., oF TEACHING.—Tuesday, March 6th. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to ‘* The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.” 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, 

December 4th, 1882. Registrar. 


IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Foundéed A.D. 1555. 
MNHE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 

School will be vacant at Easter next, by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden (who has 
held the office for 24 years); andthe Governors are 
desirous of APPOINTING a HEAD MASTER in his 
place. 

The School has been recently reorganised under the 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the Ad- 
ministration of the Ipswich Endowed Schools. 

The Head Master mnst be a Graduate of some Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. It is not necessary 
that he be in Holy Orders. He will receive a fixed 
yearly stipend of £150, He will have the occupation 
and use of the residence connected with the School, 
free of rent, and of tenant’s rates and taxez:; but he 
will be liable for such internal repairs (in respect of 
the residence) as are usually borne by tenants. He will 
be entitled to a capitation payment (calculated on such 
a scale as may be fixed from time to time by the 
Governors) at the rate of not less than £4, nor more 
than £6 a year for each boy. He will be allowed to 
receive boarders, not exceeding 40 in number (the 
tuition fees in respect of such boarders being payable 
to the Governors) ; the payments to be required from 
boarders, exclusive of tuition fees, not to exceed the 
annual rate of £60 for any boy. He will be required 






to provide the bi arding-house furniture, plant, and 
fittings, and to pay for the water, lizhting, and fuel, 


so far as the same are consumed for the purposes of 
the boarders exclusively. He will be liable for the 
internal repairs of such parts of the school premises 
as are appropriated to the use of boarders, and for 
damage caused by boarders. 

The prem'ses appropriated to the School are in a 
healthy situation, near the outskirts of the Town. 
They consist of the Master’s residence, spacious school 
room, class rooms, dining hall, Assistant Master’s 
rooms, accommodation for 40 boarders, anda detatched 
Chapel. There is also a cricket field adjoining con- 
taining 6 acres. The School is capable of providing 
for about 200 scholars (including the 40 boarders). 
The populat'on of Ipswich is about 50,000, ; 

The Master will be required to gire personal atten- 
tion to the duties of the School, and shall not hold 
any benefice having the cure of souls, nor undertake 
any office or employment which in the opinion of the 
Governors may interfere with the proper performance 
of his duties as Head Master. The app: intment will 
be made and ths office will be held in all respects 
subject to the provisions of the Scheme (copies of 
which Scheme can be procured from Mr. 8. H. Cowell, 
Stationer, Ipswich, at the price of Is each). Applica- 
tions of Candidates and testimonials te be forwarded 
on or before the 9th day of January, 1883, to the 
undersigned, 





GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Ipswich, 4th December, 1882. 


i R. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 
Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 

of 7 and 14 for the Public Scho«ls, at 11 Orme Square, 

Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on application. 

‘ NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 

883, 


N ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 

receive a Few PUPILS at their own house, 14 
Nottingham Place, London, W. The Course of Study 
includes the usual branches of English, the Elements 
of Physical Science, Modern Languages, Latin, Music, 
and Drawing.—Inclusive terms eighty guineas a year. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J. 8. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen, 












IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
. NEWZEALAND. The Head Master, THOMAS 
MILLER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is FORMING a LIBRARY for the SCHOOL. 
Gifts of Books, Engravings, or Photographs will be 
thankfully received, and may be sent to the care of 
E. R. HORTON, Esq., University College School, 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 
REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbeli-f calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be exposed. It is the sole and 
special functi n of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY to carry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, and literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
‘by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a ag oe BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


ALTHAM HOU Ss £,; 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


{LRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
J’ —The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in London and at Dublin in March, 1883. 
Scholarships will be awarded ou the results. Forms 
of entry (to be returned, filled up on or before Jan- 
uary 31st), and further information may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. 


ae JRD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
C.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor1], late As-istant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, avply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, E-q , Halliford. Middlesex, 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


TNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
: and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the 
new Participating Class (Table B) before the close of 
this year will participate for two years in the Division 
of Profits to be declared for the term ending 31st 
December, 1883. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at 
Christmas should be paid within fifteen days there- 
from. 

OrricEs.—Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
and Neweastle. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Companies Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited. 

London Offices —Cornhill and Charing Cross. 











ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTaL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
mY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
34 CORNHILLB, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

] IRKBECK BAN K.— 
2 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with ee aan on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED, , 
flknp On ws 500,000 
Reserve Fund pee way AA £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
—d = = jl Poet the granted on the Boe 
nches thronghout the Coloni ia, N. 
Zealand, and Fiji ee ae 
ELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCE 
Colonies. CES are made to the- 
LLS on the COLONIES are i 
for eiletion. re negotiated and sent 
EPOSITS at INTEREST are recei i 
Office, for fixed periods, the present tara fosuene 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} pe 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards, eal 
. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


i ~~ FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
. ae 1782, 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Li i 
effected in all parts of the World, . Lightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


{OMMERCIA UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine 
Capital Fully Subscribed .., ove +» £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... a one om as 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life —e 
Policyholders, exceed eon ae ve 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exeeeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, £.0° 

West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 
HE DIRECTORS of the 
SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY have recently addressed a com- 
munication to their Agents, from which the following 

is an extract :— 
“ CHEAP LIFE INSURANCE, 

Our Special Bonus Tables enable a man to ensure his 
life at the cheapest possible rate consistent with 
safety. Whether the rates prove sufficient or insuffi- 
cient, so far as the Company is concerned, the sam 
in the policy is absolutely guaranteed to the holder, 
and this is one advantage of dealing with a Company 
possessed of large Capital and Reserves, But we 
expect that these rates will more than pay, and 
whatever surplus there is, the Insured will get the 
benefit of it under the scheme described in our Pro- 


spectus.’” 

SPECIMENS OF YEARLY RATES FOR THESE 
POLICIES :— 

Age 20, £1 153; 25, £1 173 6d; 30, £2 1s 3d; 35, 

£2 63 G1; 40, £2 14s 61; 45, £3 63; 50, £4 1s. 

At Age 30, £25 15s 8d, which will scarcely Insure 

£1,000 with the Chief British Offices, will Insure 

£1,250 under this — with right to Profits 

vesides, 

The security for these Policies consists of a Capital 

of Srx MILLION, and accumulated Funds of about 

THREE MILLIONS PounDs STERLING. 

SCOTTISH UNION vb eae INSURANCE 

tS :— 
EDINBURGH. | Lonpon. 

35 St. Andrew Square. 3 King William St., E.C, 
DuBLin, GLAsGow, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
BirMINGHAM, BRADFORD, NEWCASTLE, &c. 

LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 
| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Bygrrere> PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 42s per dozen ; Sportsmin’s 
special Quality, 503 per dvzen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distiilery, Maidstone, 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. | First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S QRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicions and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. ee 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA . RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
RUPTURES. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia, The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, (No Agents.) 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 


npwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S 
quality will wear twenty years. 


j i} \ 
Best Quality, Strongly \Fi’dle or Bead or | King’s 
i Plated. 








wea VA CE’ 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be F E R 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 


OldSilvr, Thread. !or Shell. 





DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
LETTER FROM A PHYSICIAN TO TWO LonpoN Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877. 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, 


PReS 2 bel Beso 
= ; it a § *4 § &4 | of Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. It is a solution of peroxide of iron, in the 
12 =~ ae “110 0 2 10 2 50 | Colloid form, has no acid reaction, and is the nearest approach known to the condition in which 
. aeeert Forks. 1 2 0 1 90/111 0] iron exists in the blood. Although a strong solution of iron, it has scarcely any taste, and is 
12 Dessert Spoons.. wl 1 90 11101 taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb the digestion or injure 
12 Tea SpOOMs ..e-eseeeeserseeseees 1001 20 





A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 


the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its inconveniences. I think it an 


Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea extremely valuable preparation.” 


Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 











andles Rivetted. Table | Dessert) Carvers 

a Bethe auast Steel. Knives Knives pee nade 
eo arnrice 
_in, Ivory Handles...per doz | 15 | 0 
. 0. |18 0/14 0] 7 0 
3iin do. do.,tobalance do. | 20 0/15 0) 7 0 
Ain. TEM: ccnrscvccacsvex Ge 23 0/16 0O| 8 0 
Ain. do. do. do. .....4-+ \ 26 0/20 0; 8 0 
4.in. do. fine do. do. ... do. 340/24 0/10 6 
4in.do, extra large do. do. 38 0 | 28 0/11 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 2 0)33 0/15 0 


Samples at above rates Post Free. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS in 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, Xe. 

Biscuit Boxes.. Electro Silver, from 86 to £5 10s. 

Butter Coolers do. do. 6/0 to £3 3s. 


Cake Baskets.. do. do. 230 to £6 Os. 
Claret Jugs ... do. do. 18,0 to £4 8s. 
Crnet Frames. do. do. 12,0 to £10 10s, 


Dessert Knives j 
and Forks... Ivory Handles......... 54/0 for 12 pairs 
Do. do. Pearl Handles . 78/0 for 12 pairs 







Fish Carvers... in case ......... ... 15/0 per pair, 
Meat Carvers, Ivory or. aug 

Steel, &c. .... Handles, in case, 

BRR casacavuacuassoves 25,0 per set. 

Fish Knives 

and Forks ... Per dozen pairs ...... 78/0. 
Flower & Fruit 

Stands......... Electro Silver, from 30/0 
Teapots ......... Electro Silver from 150 to £5 5s. 


Toast Racks... Electro Silver, from 8/0 to 30,0. 
Clocks, in great 

Variety [TOM .........ccccccsececersseeeree 7/6 to £30. 

Bronzes, Lamps, Inkstands, Silver-plated Nut- 
cracks, in cases, Salt-cellars, in cases, Dishes, with 
revolving covers, Ezg Frames, Serviette Rings, in 
cases, ke. 

Oak Cases, with Knives, Forks, Spoons, in com- 
plete sets. A great variety ready fitted up. 

Doulton Ware, Hot-water Jugs, Biscuit Boxes, Salad 


Bowls. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 
CATALOGUES CONTAINING 850 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, POST-FREE, 
COLZA OIL, Best. ...............00....-6 33 Od per gallon. 
KEROSIN i ditto, pure water white Is 4d am f 
|: meee & Co”’s OWN SAUCE. 
SIOURS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porrED MEATS. Also, 








FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


I[IURTLESO UP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES — for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAIR, W. 


1 OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weak 
Stomacus,—The distressing symptoms a ising 
from enfeebled digestion are almost numberless, and 
all of them can be readily dispelled by these admirable 
Pills, They clean the furred tongue, and remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, with flatulercy 
and constipation. Hollcway’s Pilla rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we 
eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. Hence 
these Pills are the surest strengtheners and the safest 
restoratives in nervousness, wasting and chronic de- 
bility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible remedies for 
impaired appetite, eructations, and a multitude of 
other disagreeable symptoms, which render miserable 
the lives of thousands of our fellow-creatures. These 
Pills are approved by all classes. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
Wash,— 


~~ © + FA & M- 

—This is the only Oriental preparation that 

reserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 

ree, on receipt of ls 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- OF M E AT 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), « 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


3 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one . The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 












POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 








The Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery ts now Open with a 


Collection of the Works of 


And the Landscapes of the Late 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


Almnission, One Shilling. 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A,, 
CECIL LAWSON. 





a 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d, 
THE 


ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY 


CHARLES JAMES BILLSON, B.A., Oxon. 


** Mr. Billson has, we think, accomplished a success. 
The play moves briskly. The verse is easy and fluent. 
There is humour, if not the Aristophanic humour, 
yet something that may pass muster very well for it, 
and moves an easy and unforced laughter...... ae 
Spectator. 


** A clever and spirited attempt...... We can cordially 
recommend this version, as one of the happiest 
attempts that we know (after the inimitable versions 
of Hookham Frere) to reproduce the spirit of 
Aristophanic humour in a modern English form. 
Acting Greek plays is now a favourite diversion at 
our. Universities and Public Schools. Perhaps some 
one will try ‘The Acharnians,’in Mr. Billson’s 
version. They misht certainly do worse.’’—Guardian. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Demy 8vo, with Preface, cloth, price 5s. 


OROTHY: a Country Story 
Elegiac Verse, 

** Will long live in our memories as an idyll in 
genuine Doric, enforcing homely, healthful, and 
primitive virtues, aud teaching a lesson which runs 
a sad risk of being forgotten in thes: last years of the 
nineteenth century.’”’—Academy. 

“The story of this rough-handed maiden is very 
well told, with many touches of pathos, and yet more 
of humour, and some very picturesque sketches of 
country scenes and manners.’’—Pall Mal! Gazette. 

“Tn the poem before us, the unfamiliar metre is so 
well managed, that we soon become accustomed to it 
as we read. The tale also is clearly told.”,—Guardian. 

“Tt isa protest against m:theticism so velement 
that it almost makes «wstheticism attractive......The 
poem opens with such agreeable freshness, it seems 
to smack so well of the soil, tuat it is provoking to 
have it develop into such mannerism.’’—New York 
Nation. 

**Tt is refreshing to open a volume that brings with 
it an aroma of clover and daisies and new-mown 
hay. Such a yolume is ‘ Dorothy.’’”’—The Chicago 
Standard, 

*©A fresher, hardicvr-grown, more native product 
than the poem under consideration has not appeared 
for many aday. ‘A Country Story in Elegiac Verse,’ 
is a genuine pastoral or idyll.’”’—New York Critic, 

London: KeGan PavL, TRENCH, and Co., 1 Pater- 
noster Square. 


in 





Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $100. Postage Free. 
116 pages. 
OVISSIMUM ORGANON: | the 


CERTAINTIES, GUESSES, and OBSER- 
VATIONS of JOHN THINKINGMACHINE. In 
which he presents the development of a new Thought- 
method, with its application to the Events of the Past 
Twelve Years—1870 to 1882, By James FERDINAND 
MALLINCKRODT. 

“Every one I meet seems to participate in the 
impression that society is nigh done; that she is a 
phoenix, perhaps, not so many conjecture,” —CARrLYLE, 
1831, relative to the printing of “ Sartor Resartus.”’ 

St. Lonis, Mo., U.S.: Houau R. Hivpretx PRINTING 
Company; aud Cuas. T. DILLINGHAM, 678 Broadway, 


New York. 
| ECONCILIATION : an Argument 
for the Christian Faith. By A. LInpESIE, 
CASSELL, PeTTER, GALPIN, and Co., London ; aud 
all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 53, 








ls, or by post for 12 stamps. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. By 
GrEorGE Moore, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 
James Epps and Co., No 170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 2.—DECEMBER. 

THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 
5-9. 

Joun HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. By 
Samuel Smiles. 

Tue ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION: A BRETON BALLAD. 
After the Original Text, by the Author of ‘‘ The Epic 
of Hades.” 

Tue EartH 1n Meteoric SHapow. By R. A. Proctor. 

Tue Norway Fyorns. By J. A. Froude. 

A Guost. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal,”’ 

Sir Hitary’s Prayer, AN UNSOLVED EniGMa. ByS. 
T. Whiteford. 

Tue Lapy's WALE: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Part 1. 





Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 

A UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, 
for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Brive Picoter. Chaps.3and 4. By the Author of 

i Atelier du Lys,’”’ &c, Illustrated by W. L. 
ones. 

A TrustTED Frienp. By J. E. Panton, 

A Year In MontTrREAL Some YEARS AGO. Illus- 
trated by Wilfrid Ball. 

A CHRISTMAS Carol, Words and Music by Alfred 
Scott Gatty. 

Tue Heir oF Linne. A Christmas Play in Threo 
Acts. By Walter Powell. 

THE TAILor AS Lorp. By Alice Sargant. 

Historic Panes oF Guass. By A. Campbell-Swinton. 

A Sav Story witH A Happy Enp, 

Book NOorIcEs. 

COMPETITION QUESTIONS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

MARKS AND PRIZES FOR HISTORICAL-COMPETITION 
STUDIES 

Aunt Jupy’s CORRESPONDENCE. 

Report oF Aunt Jupy’s Work Society. 

Report oF Aunt Jupy’s Cors aT THE CHILDREN’S 
HospPITat. 

London: BEMROSE AND Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


MNHE EVOLUTION of 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The design of ths Work is to Demonstrate the 
merely Human Origin of Judaism and Christianity. 
Book I. reviews the History, Morality, and Religion 
of the Ancient Hebrews, in relationship with 
Christianity. Book IL. depicts the C.reer of the Son 
of Man, in absolute independence of the Supernatural, 
and discloses the prophetic sources from which he 
drew his conceptions of a suffering and a trumphant 
Messiah. Book ILI. treats of the Legends of the 
Resurrection, the teaching of Paul, the Gnostic 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel, and the Evolution of 
the Divinity of Jesus, and of the Trinitarian Dogma. 

WiLtiAMS and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Tenth Year.—Just published. 
Price, sewed, Is; ha'lf-bound, ls 61. 
| geal ALMANAC for the YEAR 

“4 1883 contains the following new matter :—Re- 
suits of the Census of 1881 for every County and Town 
of Ireland; Working of the Irish Land Act; Reduc- 
tions of Rent on 150 Estates; How to choose a Life 
Insurance Office. 

Dublin: W. H. Smirx and Son. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
Ud registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
| of any event, from 4s upwards. 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 23 6.1 upwards. 








*.* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Heading:, on receipt of stamped addressed 
| wrapper or envelope. 


j Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C, 








In 2 vols., with Portraits, demy 8yo, Price 30s, 


HOMAS Bi KEMPIS, and _ the 
Brothers of Common Life. B 
KETTLEWELL, M.A. ve Re. 6 
“These volumes abound with interesting materials,” 
—Spect . 
KEGAN PavL, TRENCH, and Co., Louton, sai 











Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
. WATTS on STHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ronerr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 
Fleet Street. 





_ AND M4%5 MATCHES. 
_— 
eat AND M?**s yp AtCHEs. 


ee AND wit acu. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


anne ‘eg BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST. 
W. » LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2g 9d per box. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO, 


«, MACKARNESS’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, and other 
STORIES. By Mrs, MAcKARNESS. A New 
Editiov, Illustrated. 

CoxtTenTS.—A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old 
Joliffe—The Sequel to Old Joliffe—The Star in the 
Desert— Only.”—A Merry Christmas. 33 6d, in a 
new cloth bin ing. ; 

“Pew writers since Miss Edgeworth have beer so 
successful as Mrs. Mackarness in pointing out the 
value of domestic virtues,” —Athenzum, 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, and 
other STORIES. By Mrs. Mackarness. A New 
Edition, Illustrated. 4 ae 

ConteNTS.—The Cloud with the Silver Lining— 
Amy’s Kitchen—* Coming Home”’—The House on the 
Rock. 3s 6d, in a new cloth binding. 

SIBERT’S 


The DREAM CHINTZ: a Tale. 
WOLD; or, Cross Purposes: a Tale. By Mrs. 
MackarneEss. A New Edition, Illustrated, 33 6d, 


in a new cloth binding. 

MINNIE’S LOVE: a Tale. MARRIED and 
SETTLED: a Tale. By Mrs. Mackarness. A 
New Edition, Illustrated, 33 6d,in a new cloth 
binding. 

A TRAP toCATCH a SUNBEAM is sold separately, 
price ls, in a new and appropriate cloth binding. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 
Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, 734 pages, with 
upwards of 600 Illustrations, 83 6d, cloth. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Edited by Madame Dr CuHarTerain. Containing 
40 of the Old Favourites, such as Jack the Giant 
Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, Ked Riding Hood, 
&c. With 200 Pictures, 33 6d. 


THINGS not GENERALLY KNOWN. 
By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. A Repertory of Ancient 
aud Modern Domestic Manners, Laws, and 
Customs, Old English Pastimes, Ceremonies, &c., 
Popular Errors, Notable Events, Curiosities of 
History and Science, &. New Edition, in 6 
double vols., or 12 single vols., handsomely bound, 
303; or separately, at 2s 6a or 53 per vol. 
(Detailed lists post free on application.) 

The MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. 
Edited by Dr. LarpNER. With upwards of 1,200 
Wovdeuts. In 6 donble vols., £1 1s, cloth ; or 
£1 11s 6d, bound in half-morocco. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO,, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Mr: 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary 


A. M. Horrvs, Author of “ Five-Chimney Farm,” 
&e. 


Exchange No Robbery. By Miss 


BretHam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’ &. 2 


I Have Lived and Loved. By 

A Golden Bar, By the Author 
of “ Christina North,’’ &, 3 vols. 

Red Ryvington. By William 


} fn ga Author of ‘‘Larry Lohengrin,’ &e. 
vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





3 vols, 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking Ink fer Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


HE GREAT HALL of the LAW 
COURTS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 
44d) for View ; View of House, Tunbridge Wells; Dr. 
White’s Almshouses, Bristol; the Crown of Bow 
Steeple ; the Germans in Greece—Grosvenor Gallery 
—Water-colour Painters—Decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—the Pantheon—Mr. Ruskin on Cistercian 
Architecture, &.—No, 46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


HRISTMAS BOOKS.—Now ready, 

a COMPLETE LIST of the NEW FINE ART, 

STANDARW, and CHILDREN’S BOOKS, with many 

VALUABLE REMAINDERS. All offered at greatly 

reduced prices, post free for one stamp,—BICKERS 
and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C, 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE 





NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Leading Books of the New Season are already 
in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


London Book Society Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum, 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON, 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET; 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE HAMILTON PALACE COLLECTION. 





ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 





“The Engraved Catalogue of the Ham'lton Sale may fairly be called the king of SALE CATALOGUES. 
Nothing approaching it, in its own way, had ever heen brought out before. The printing is very clear, and 
the paper of the two-guinea copies is good enough to satisfy the greediest Lookworm. The binding, too, with 
its pale-green cover, and the angel’s head by Fra Angelico, stamped in gold on one corner, is both excellent 
and attractive. On the right side of the pages there is a wide ruled margin, and on this, opposite every lot, 
is printed the name of the purchaser, and beneath it the price.’”’—Saturday Review. 





AFEW COPIES of the TWO-GUINEA EDITION DE LUXE, 


printed on Dutch hand-made paper, may still be had, for which immediate application is necessary, On 
January Ist next, the Price of the Volume will be raised to THREE GUINEAS. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—Lorp HovuGuHurTon, 
Vice-Presidents. 
Rr. Hon. W. E. Gianstonr, M.P.; His Grace tHe Lorp Arcupisuop oF Dustin; 
E. H. Bunsury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—LorpD Hovueuton, EArt oF CARNARVON, EARL oF RoseBERY. 
Committee. 
Rev. E. E. Estcourt. C. M. Kennepy, Esq,,C.B. | 
H. W. FREELAND, Esq. W. Warxiss Luioyp, Esq. 
SypNnEy GEDGE, Esq. H. Maxwe uy Lyte, Esq. 
Professor GLADSTONE. St. GEorGE Mivart, Esq. 
F. Harrison, Esq. J. CorrerR Morison, Esq. 
| Rev. Stantey Leatues, | Dr. Munk. 
D.D. 





THE 


Rev. Marx Pattison. 

F. Portock, Esq. 

Rev. Dr: ReYNoLps. 

Rev. Dr. Riaa. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Ksq. 


Sir Henry Bargty,K.C.B. | 
F. W. Burton, Esq. | 
Ven. Archdeacon 
CHEETHAM. 
J. C. CONYBEARE, Esq. 
W. J. Courtnorr, Esq. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. 3 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Sub- 
scription, £3 a year; or £2, with Entrance-Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1475, 
price 163; to Members, 12s. Supplement (1875 80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Childron, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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Handsomely bound, price £1 11s 6d; or gilt edges, £1 15s. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 
1882. 





The Yearly Volume of the ART JOURNAL is Now 


Published, and may be had from all Booksellers. 


This Volume has many new features, and specially recommends itself as a Handsome 
Christmas Gift-Book. It contains a splendid series of 


“TWELVE ETCHINGS 


By the best-known Artists of the time. Among them may be mentioned J. A. MCN. 
Wuistter, J. McWurrrer, A.R.A., Leoponp Framenc, Cuartes O. Murray, W. B. Hote, 
A.R.S.A., Frep. Srocompe, A. Brunet-DEBAINES, and ARTHUR SEVERN. 


TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS 


from the Works of J. E. Mrunars, R.A., C. E. Pervoint, Exnest Crorts, A.R.A., J. B. 
Bureess, A.R.A., F. W. W. Torna, C. Grecory, H. F. Scuorin, J. F. Porrarts, and J. 


HOo.ianb. 
FAC-SIMILES 


From unpublished Drawings by Husert Herkomer, A.R.A., LEoNARDo DA Vinci, W. L. 
WYLLIE, Micnart ANGELO, C, N. Hemy, and MANTEGNA. 


There are also Full-Page Engravings, after works in Sculpture by J. E. Born, R.A., 
Lord Ronatp Gower, and C. B. Brircn, A.R.A. 
It is largely Illustrated with very fine Wood Engravings. 


It contains Literary Articles by G. Arrcutson, A.R.A., W. AttincnAm, Professor 
Sipney Cotvin, J. M. Gray, Hunert Herkomer, A.R.A., Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, G. D. Lestir, 
R.A., G. R. Reperave, Witrram Suarp, F, G. Sreenens, Miss THAcKeRAY, HENRY WALLIS, 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, and others. 





ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, price 5s. 
STORIES OF OLD RENOWN; 
Tales of Knights and Heroes. 


ASCOT R. 


Old Tales 


By 


** Spindle 


HOPE, 


Author of Storie:,” ‘ The of Chivalry,” &c, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, 


By GORDON BROWNE, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





THE COMET AND THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
T W O ON A T OW E R. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of ‘Far From the Madding Crowd.” 





3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Being the story of the unforeseen relations into which a lady and a youth many years her junior were 
drawn by studying the stars together; of her desperate sitnation through generosity to him; and of the 
reckless coup d’audace by which she effected her deliverance, 

“We have known military novels, sporting and dramatic novels, law and police novels, but an 
astronomical novel never But, besides this, the story departs widely from received models...... The author, 
in — has imagined and described a woman with whom few of his male readers will not fall in love.”— 
Athenewm, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





ALL PURCHASERS OF 


GREETING CARDS FOR CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, OR EASTER 


SHOULD INSIST ON SEEING 


“BYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S PRIZE CARDS,” 


Which are be obtained of all Stationers in any part of the Globe, or Wholesale of the Publishers, 
EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C, 








MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND gong 
NEW BOOKS. 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.1, 


This day is published, 
SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIF 
An Autobiography. Pe and 


WRITINGS. 
Edited by 





Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 





his Daughter-in-Law, Lad x 
Svo, with Portraits, 36s. nS 
This day is published. 
The NEW GOLDEN AGE, ang 


INFLUENCE of the PRECIOUS METAL 

the WORLD. By R. Hogartu cnt ag 
Author of the “Science of Finance,” “Essay 
in History and Art,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. ’ 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
ROUSSEAU. iy Henry Grey Graham 
eing Vol. 17 of FORKIGN CLASSICS for ENG. 
LISH READERS. ‘ a 





This day is published. 
HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D, 
Professor of Logie and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow. Being the New Volume of 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33 6d, 


TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By 
RicHarRD RIDLEY FARRER. With 27 Full-page 
Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 8vo, with 
a Map, 2ls, 


By_ the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.” 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. 
Sketch. By the Author of 

** Delicia,” &c. 


A 
**Miss Molly,’ 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The Fifth Edition. 

The REVOLT o MAN. By 
Water Besant. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 
3s 6d. 

“* The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever...... Itisa 
happy idea well worked out, and must ravk amongst 
the best literary confections of its kind.””—Atheneum. 

“The romance contains a love-story, carried on 
under conditions of freshness that will inspire envy 
in the heart of many a novelist.’’—Globe. : 


This day is published. 
MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By 
Mrs. SANDERS (“‘ A.L.0.8.”’), Author of ‘ Happy 
with Either,’ &. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILI- 
TARY SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieut.-Col, 
BaLcarRFS D. WARDLAW Ramsay. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s, 

“The volumes are charged with anecdotes, some 
of them truly delicious...... These amusing volumes 
are, as we have said, replete with authentic and 
excellent anecdotes of persons great and small.”— 
Saturday Review. 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories by 
Kart Emin Franzos. Translated by M. W. 
MacDOWALL, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

These stories deserve great praise. They are 
told in a simple straightforward sty'e, which rises at 
times, when the situation requires it, to a very high 
level......They possess, moreover, the great charm of 
novelty......[t is well worthy of notice that the book 
has been exceptionally well trauslated.’’—Suturday 
Review. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘When George 
the THIRD WAS KING.” By Major-Gen. W. 
G. Hamtey, Author of ‘ Guilty or not Guilty ?”” 
“The House of Lys.” Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

An admirable novel. There is spirit in the style, 
and culture in the matter ; the themes are as fresh 
as the thoughts are bright...... We may repeat that 
we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer 
so full of freshness and unflagging animation.”— 
Saturday Review. 


The MINISTER'S SON; or, Home 
WITH HONOURS. By M. C. Strriina, Author 
of ‘‘ Missing Proofs,’’ ‘*The Grahamsof Inver- 
moy,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C.F. Gordon 


CumMING, Fourth Edition. PostS8vo, with Lilus- 
trations and Map, 7s 6d, 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-of-WAR. BytheSame. New Edition, post 
Svo, with Illustrations and Map, 123 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. By the Same. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. [Neat week. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY and other SERMONS. Preached in St. 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1881-2. By the Rev. 
A. W. Momenrir, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, In 
1 yo). crown 8yvo. (Just ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 























THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST, translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max MUuter. 





VOLUME XIV. 
The SACRED LAWS of the ARYAS, as 


taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsishtha, and 
Baudhiyana. Translated by Gzorc Bi'wtrr. Part II., Vasishtha 
and Baudhiyana. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


VOLUME XVIII. 
PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. 


West. Part II., The Dadistin-i Dinik and the Epistles of 
Mintshkihar. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In Shilling Monthly Parts, Part I., now ready. 
An EDITION de LUXE of 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 


Scorr. Superbly Illustrated and carefully Printed on the Best Paper. The 
Series commences with IVANHOH, which will be complete in Ten Parts, 


Specimen Part, post free, 1s. Prospectus, post free. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 








In Ialf-crown Monthly Parts, Part I., now ready. 
An EDITION de LUXE of 


Containing 


the Whole of his Writings, and, in addition, MEMORIALS of THOMAS 
HOOD, by his Son and Daughter, with all the Original Illustrations, number- 
ing about One Thousand. Specimen Part, post free, 23 6d. Prospectus, post 
free. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


In medium quarto, very finely illustrated, price 31s 6d. 


NATURE AT HOME. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Kart BopMeEr, and in addition, 
Twenty-four Double-page Pictures by the same Artist, depicting 


Animal Life in its Natural Haunts. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 
8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just published, large post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
THE SUN; ITS PLANETS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON THE SOLAR SYSTEM, 


Read in Gresham College, London, in the years 1881-82, 


By EDMUND LEDGER, M.A., 
Rector of Barham, Suffolk, Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Illustrated by 94 Woodcuts, a Chart of Mars, and Eight Woodbury 
and Lithographic Plates. 


“A popular bat trustworthy introduction to the study of the various members 
of our system.” —Observatory. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





MATTHEW PARIS’S ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
In royal 8yo, pp. 564, with Two Illuminated Fac-simile pages, price 10s, 


f-bound, 
N ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS, MONACHI SANCTI 
ALBANI, CHRONICA MAJORA. Vol. VI., Additamenta, edited by H. 
R. Luarp, D.D., and published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


The contents of the present volume, which forms a kind of Appendix to the 
Chronicle of Matthew Paris, are entirely derived from the Cotton MS. Nero D.I1., 
which was written at St. Alban’s, the greater portion under Paris’s direction, 
with corrections in his hand. These decuments, which are very numerous, con- 
ps Principally of writs, charters, decretals, letters, and memoranda, ranging 

— A.D. 793 to A.D. 1258; with Four Editorial Appendices. The set will be com- 
rere one more volume (Vol. VII.), which will contain the final preface or 
istorical introduction, index and glossary. 


London: Loncmans and Co., and TrusNeR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 


Cambridge: MacmILLAN and Co. Edin h;A. 
Fouts. Dublin te burgh ; A. and C. Biacg, and Doveras and 





MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The LAND and the BOOK: Central Palestine and Phoenicia. 
By W. M. Toompson, D.D. Imperial 8vo, 714 pp., with 130 Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth extra, richly gilt, 21s. 

This New Volume, like the previous one on “Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem,” is complete in itself. The Pictorial Illustrations are entirely new, 
and prepared specially for this work. 


The RUSSIAN EMPIRE, Historical and Descriptive. By 
Joun Geppte, F.R.G.S., Author of *‘ Lake Regions of Central Africa,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 528 pp., with 2 Coloured Maps, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ The volume is useful and interesting from beg nning to end.’’—Morning Post. 
** A well-digested popatar history of the Empire of the Czar.”—Morning Adver- 
tiser, 


The CZAR: a Tale of the Time of the First Napoleon. 


By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53 


STORIES of the DAYS of KING ARTHUR. By Charles H. 


Hanson, Author of ‘‘ Homer’s Stories Simply Told.” Post 8vo, wth Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 


HOMER’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Charles Henry 


Hanson. Post 8vo, with 97 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 43. 


IN the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. Andrew Thompson, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, with 18 Engravings, cloth extra, 43. 


The CHILDREN of ABBOTSMUIR MANSE; a Tale for 
the Young. By the Author of “ Nelly’s Teachers,” &c. Post Svo, Illustrated, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


RALPH’S YEAR in RUSSIA: a Story of Travel and 


Adventure in Eastern Europe. By Robert RicHarpson, Author of ** Almost 
a Hero,” &c. Post 8vo, with 9 Engrayvings, cloth, 33 6d, 


LOST in the BACKWOODS: a Tale of tho Canadian 
Forest. By Mrs. TratLt, Author of “ In the Forest,” &c. Post 8vo, with 52 
Engravings, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


MAN on the OCEAN: a Book about Boats and Ships. 
Pictorial and Descriptive. By R. M. BALLANTYNE and R. RicHarpson, New 
Edition, post 8vo, with 68 Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s. 


IN the POLAR REGIONS; or, Nature and Natural 


History in the Frozen Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
Travel, Post 8vo, with 46 Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


IN the TROPICAL REGIONS; or, Nature and Natural 


History in the Torrid Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
Travel. With 78 Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


IN the TEMPERATE REGIONS; or, Nature and Natural 


History in the Temperate Zones. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure 
and Trave!. With 72 Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


RECENT EXPEDITIONS to EASTERN POLAR SEAS. 
Post 8vo, with 12 Engravings and 2 Charts, cloth extra, 2s. 
ContreystTs:—1l. Voyage of the ‘ Hansa’ and the ‘Germania.’ 2. Voyage of 
the ‘Tegethotf.” 3. An Arctic Winter. 4. Discoveries and Adventures. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 
STORIES. By the Author of “The King’s Highway,” and other favourite 
Writers (being the Yearly Volume, 1883, of ‘“‘ The Children’s Paper’). Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, Pictorial boards, 1s. 


LITTLE FOXES that SPOIL the VINES, &c.: Loving 
Words for the Little Ones, By the Rev. T. CHamMpness. Royal 18mo, with 
6 Illustrations, cloth, ls. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES. 
Post 8vo vols., cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


1. DIARY of Mrs. KITTY TREVYLYAN: a Story of 


the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 


2. WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the WORLD SHE 
3. The BERTRAM FAMILY. A Sequel to “ Winifred 


Bertram, 


4. The VICTORY of the VANQUISHED: a Story of the 
‘irst Century. 
*,* Other Volumes of the Series in preparation. 


The LANDSEER SERIES of PICTURE BOOKS, Each 
containing Four of Landseer’s Pictures, beautifully Printed ia Oil Colours. 
bdo oe by Mrs. Surr. 4tv, each 6d; untearable, mounted on 
inen, ls, 

Lanpsrer Serres. No. 1. Containing: Return from the Warren— 
Shepherd’s Dog in the Snow—Collie Dogs, &c. 

LANDSEER Serirs. No.2, Containiug: Children and Rabbits—Suspenze 
—Dignity and Impudenee, &c. 

LaNDSEER Serres. No.3. Containing: Duke of Sutherland’s Children— 
The Pet Fawn—Shoeing the Bay Mare, &c. 

LANDSEER Series. No. 4. Containing: Beauty’s Bath—Alexander and 
Diogenes—No Place Like Home, &c. 

The Set of Four Books in 1 vol., cloth extra, 33 61. 


The GULLIVER SERIES of PICTURE BOOKS. Each 
containing 4 Full-page Pictures in Oil Colours, with Descriptions, to, 
Pictorial covers, each 6d; on linen, 1s. 

No. 1. Gulliver in Lilliput. | No. 3. Old Mother Hubbard. 
No. 2. Gulliver in Brobdingnag. No. 4. Jack the Giant Killer. 
The Set of Four Books in 1 vol., cloth extra, 33 6d. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE of T. NELSON and SONS’ PUBLICATIONS 
post free on application, 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
385 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C,; EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK, 


e 
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BOOKS 


FOR 





—— 


PRESENTS, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


In walnut binding, 4to, 31s 6d. 


The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING 
in AMERICA. By W. J. Linrox. With 100 fine 
Engraved Specimeus. 


Eleventh Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 153. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With an Ex- 
planation of Technical Terms, and a Centenary of 
Ancient Terms, B 3 Broxam. With 
numerous Woodcuts by Jew tt. Companion 
Volume on CHURCH VESTMENTS, 7s 6d. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. 


The TYNE and its TRIBUTARIES. 


By W. J. Patmer. Illustrated with upwards of 
150 finely Engraved Woodcuts. 


Cloth extra, 31s 6d, 


The THAMES: OXFORD to LONDON. 
20 Etchings by David Law, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Large piper, 50 copies on'y, on 
Whatman paper, imperial 4to, £5 5:. 


With 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page inserted 
Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, im- 
perial 4to, £2 12s 6d. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SitwE1u. 


**This book occupies the very highest rank in its 
class ; as a gift-book, it is worthy of a prince’s or an 
artist’s acceptance.””—Atheneum. 

‘‘It is almost superfinous to praise M. Yriarte’s 
* Venice.’ ’’—Saturday Review, 


With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, 


half-bound, 21s. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. In Two Parts. 


Translated by ANNA SwaNWIck. 4to. 


“ The whole book, with Retzsch’s fine outlines...... 
makes one of the most beautiful poetical renderings 
of a foreign poet with which we are acquainted.’’— 
Spectator. 


2 vole. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAEL 
ANGELO’S ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNI- 
VERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by Joseph Fisher. With Introduction. 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 


With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 


torical and Topographical Description of the 
Site, Buildings, and Neightbourhood of Ancient 
Rome. By R. Burn, M.A, Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 4to, £3 33. 


On IMITATIVE ART: its Principles 
and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks on 
Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By T. H. Dyer, 
LL.D., Author of ‘* Ancient Athens,’’s“‘ Pompeii,” 
&c. Containing Criticisms of many Works of Art, 
Ancient and Modern. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d, 


“Dr. Dyer brings to the production of this last work 
of his not only a vast amount of accurate and varied 
learning, but also a keen, natural appreciation of 
beanty in the art of various times and countries.’’— 
Academy. 


**A valuable contribution to literature.’—British 
Quarterly. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 
a Plan of the Forum, 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 
quities. Account of the City, with full Descrip- 
tion of the Remains and Recent Excavations; 
and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. 
Dyer, LL.D, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, post 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


Revised Edition, demy Svo, 16:, 


DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of 
the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samven 
REDGRAVE. 


8vo, 5 vols., 20s, 


’ 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON and JOHN- 
SONIANA. Including his Tour to the Hebrides, 
Tour in Wales, &. Edited, with large Additions 
and Notes, by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 
The Second and most complete Copyright Edition, 
upwards of 40 Engravings on Steel. 


London: GEORGE 





Wide feap. 8vo, hand-made paper, 8s 6d. 
HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By A. 


LanG, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Odyssey of Homer 
done into English,” ‘* Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus,” ** Bailades in Blue China,’’ 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: a 


Monograph, By SamvgeL WappineTon, Editor 
of * English Sonnets by Living Writers,” &c. 


Wide feap., 43 6d. 
STORIES from ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Frepericx M. Hotianp, Author of “ The 
Reign of the Stoics.’’ With an Introduction by 
Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


Crown 8yo, in appropriate binding, 4s. 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, 
WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. JAMEs, 
Author of “‘ What Shall We Act ?” 


Third Edition, crown 8r0, 2s 61. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 
HUNDRED PLAYS from which to CHOUSE. 
pee Hints on Scene Painting, &c. By M, E. 

AMES. 


Second Edi:ion, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 4s 6d; or in 
Four Parts, 1s each, 


ALICE, and other Fairy Plays for 
Children. Including a Dramatized Version of 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” By Mrs. FrReILIGRATH- 
KRoEKER. With 8 Plates, 
**They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it 
triumphantly.’’—Times, 


With 8 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey, small 8vo, 5s, 


HECTOR: a Story for Young People. 
By Fiora Suaw, Author of * Castle Blair,” &c. 

** Hector, the brave, bright, English boy, with his 
high thoughts, his love of the wild birds, his respect for 
honest labour, and his chivalrous sympathy with the 
distressed, is exactly the type of hero that it is good 
for children to have before them, and will meet with 
sympathy and admiration ; while the scrapes he falls 
into so readily will make the children feel that there 
is no ‘goodness’ in him to awake their antagenism,”’ 
—Academy. 


With Eight Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 
PRINCESS ALETHEA: a Story for 


Young People. By F. M. Pearp, Author of 
**The Rose Garden,’’ &c. Small post 8yvo, with 
Pictorial Cover, 53. 
** A pretty story of the type familiar to the readers 
of Miss Yonge.”—Atheneum. 
‘* A pleasant, wholesome story, full of interest, and 
certain to attract and benefit the young people for 
whom it has been written.’’—Scotsman. 


By the same Author. 


MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young 
People. Small 8vo, with Eight Illustrations by 
Charles Green, and a Pictorial Cover, 5s, 

*‘The story is to other Christmas books what Mr. 
Blackmore’s stories are to ordinary novels. It is 
fresh, a little quaint, and is, in fact, a charming ideal 
of the latter end of the last century.’’—Standard, 


By the same Author. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story 
for Young People. Small post 8vo, with 11 Illus- 
trations and Pictorial Cover, 5:. 

“It is a book intended for young readers, and they 
may be thankful to light upon it instead of the senti- 
mental twaddle with which they are so often sup- 
plied.” —Academy. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and Arranged by S. Wap- 
DINGTON. Feap. 8vo, 43 6d, 

“The editor shows himself well acquainted with 
the subject he touches, and possessed of a nice taste, 
not the invariable companion of knowledge.’’—St. 
James's Gazette. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 
on the History of the Sonnet. By 8S. Wappine- 
TON. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, 

“Quite a little treasury of poetic wealth.”— 

Atheneum, 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as 





the editor modestly calls it.”—Saturday Review, 





BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





With 20 Fu'l-page Illustrations by Tenni Sli 
Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists. Bes talich. 
-LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. ProcTer. With Introduction 
by CuarLEs DICKENS, and a Portrait of the 


Authoress. Also, in 2 vols feap 8v0. Vol 

= a ’ . . . 
T wenty-ninth Thousand 6s, V 0. rr Sf 
Third 'T} 1, 5s, ’ 1. IL, Twenty. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, gilt edges, 8s 6d, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By A. A, 


Procter. With New Portrait, e 
Murray. nn eae 


Medium 16mo, cloth gilt, 23 6d, 
The ANGEL’S STORY. By Adelaide 


ANNE Procter, With 8 Iilustratio: 
Murray, sith 





‘Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, 
and also full of perception and common-sense,”— 
Suturday Review. y 
Mrs. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


Uniform Edition, Illustrated, small Sy 
with Pictorial Covers, 53 per volume, on 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys, 


“A very good story, full of adventures gra phically 
told...... The style is just what it should be, simple, 
bat not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling...... Like all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.”’—Times, 


Thirteenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. 
llingham. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 


“The story is quaint, original, and altogether de- 
lightful.”’—Atheneum, 


Second Edition, with 11 ace by Mrs, Alling. 
am. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. 


“A delightful story for children and older people.’ 
—Acudemy. 


Fifth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt is a beautifully told story, full of humour and 


pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Pull Mall Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 + lana by Pasquier and 


olf, 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read.”—Leader, 


With 4 Illustrations. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


Tales. 
“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a great deal.”— 
Academy. 





Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 6d per volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.—AUNT JUDY’S TALES, 
Edition.—AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth 
Edition.—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second 
Edition.—The FAIRY GODMUTHERS, Fifth 
Edition, 23 6d—The HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY, New Edition, The above, in a neat cloth 
box, 31s 6d. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 
Illustrations, 6s each. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” 
and “TALES for CHILDREN.” These two 
volumes form the most complete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Tales, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 
8s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN 

MASTERMAN READY. | The MISSION ; or, Scenes 

The PIRATE & THREE in Africa. 

CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 

The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Smal! 


Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols., included 
in a box, feap. 8yo, 21s, 
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LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED BY cccsitiinaai eee AND CO. 


LORD MACAULAY’ S WORKS AND LIFE. 
LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY.| LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


By the Right Honourable G. 0. TREVELYaN, M.P. Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 21s. Imperial 16mo, 103 6d. 
With IVRY and The ARMADA. l6mo, 33 6d. 
The Same, Illustrated by J. R Weguelin, Woodcuts by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth extra, gilt eiges. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vy, 43 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 


SPEECHES :— 


POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6: | 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. | 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 363. dl 
} 
ir 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCE 
SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 123. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, lés, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo0, £4, STUDENT’S EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63. 
_ re CABINET EDITION, incluc jing Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAY S Comer | Rome, and Miscellaneous Puems, 4 vols. post 8vo, 2-46. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. | COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 
PEOPLE'S EDETION, i v ore a> Be. | Edited by his Sister, Lady TrREVELYAN. 
ee es Sen See LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo, £5 5°. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 61; sewed, 4s 6d, cloth. 


OABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s. 


| 
z 1 + : - 
SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— | SELECTIONS a Cendant ee Renee 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 33 6d. | able G. O, TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8¥ yO, U3 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 23, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. |CASSAR; a Sketch. With Portrait and Map. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. Fourth Series, Svo, 12s. | Svo, price 16s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First;The ENGLISH in IRELAND im the 
Forty Years of his Life. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illus trations. 2 yols. 8yo, 323 % EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 183. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE 

III., 1760-1870, Seventh Edition, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 183, 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 

Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION, and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental 

and Social Condition of Savages. 8vo, Woodcuts, 18s. 

By Professor MAX MULLER. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New Edition (1882). 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Lectures delivered at the Royal 


Institution. New Edition (1882). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Religions 


of India, delivered in the Chapter-house, Westminster. New Edition (1882). Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. 2 vols. crown 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and DEAN HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 


scapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
Liprary EpItI0n, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s, 
INTERMEDIATE Epit.on, with a Selection of Maps, Piates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo, 21s. 
SrupENT’s EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crowa 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By WALTER C. PERRY. 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. 

With 268 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

By the Late P. M. ROGET, M.D. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 

facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 

GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 


Historical ; a Complete Gazetteer of the World, Medium 8yo, 42s 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 


Edited by P. G HAMERTON, Esq. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1883. 





NHE Large-paper Edition will contain, as before, two impressions of each Plate—a Proof printed on Japanese Paper, and 
mounted, and an ordinary impression. The Text will be printed on hand-made paper. 
The Line Engraving by Mr. Lump Stocks, R.A., from Mr. Mruxats’ Diploma picture, A Souvenir of Velasquez (which, 
but for an unexpected delay in the printing, would have appeared in the present number), will be published in January. 


A Line Engraving, by Mr. Sappier, from a picture of Durham, one of the last and finest works of the late Mr. Henry 
Dawson, will be published in the Spring. 


An Etching by M. Fuamena, from the celebrated picture of A Woman in a Fur Mantle, by Rempranot, in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, will appear in an early number. 


The Editor will contribute a Series of Papers on PARIS, treating of the characteristics of a great modern City, and of its 
growth from a City of the Middle Ages. The Illustrations will consist of numerous Etchings and Vignettes. The commissions 
already given include the following subjects :— 

The ISLAND and the TOWERS of NOTRE DAME ... eee By M. Laanne. 

The GARDENS of the TUILERIES ... west ee one By A. Lauavze. 

The SAINTE CHAPELLE ae ove ose oa a By A. Brunet-DEBAINES. 
The HOTEL DE CLUNY ... = ove ene ove uns By H. Toussaint. 

ON the SEINE - one eee owe eee ave By G. P. Jacoms Hoop, 
STREET SCENE, with FIGURES see eee eee eee By L. Luermitte. 

The Scenery of the River Clyde will be Illustrated by several Etchings, and smaller Engravings. 

A remarkable Study of the ZZouse of the Chase at Pompeii, by Mr. Lockxuart, R.S.A., will be Etched by M. Bruyet- 
DeBatnes, by kind permission of the Painter. 

Professor Conyry’s Articles on the Iranian Scuuprors (the publication of which was unavoidably deferred) will be 


commenced without delay. The Ilustrations will be by M. Duyarpm, from the Original Sculptures in the South Kensington 
Museum. 


Among the Plates to be Published during the year are the following :— 
A BRETON BEGGAR oo us ose ons ae Etched by Mr. L. Menrrs. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS ose sine sae ea ove Etched by Mr. C. 0. Murray. 
A GREEK GIRL from the ISLAND of HYDRA ... eee Etched by Herr L. Oro. 
STUDY of a CHILD’S HEAD, in Coloured Chalk oe By Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


A WOODLAND STREAM, in Charcoal... eee eve By M. Ationes£. 
Mr. W. Warxiss Luoyvp will give a Paper on the True Composition oF THE Groups oF Puipias. 


Mr. F. G. Srernens will contribute two Articles on Hocartn anp THE Pirares, illustrated by Facsimiles of some of 
Hocartu’s Engravings, and of the piratical imitations. 
Mr. W. Cuamsers Lerroy will discuss some of the Pictures in the National Portrait Gallery, with reference to Subject 


and Costume. 


Miss Junia Cartwricut will give a Biographical Sketch of Brnozzo Gozzon1; and also an account of the importan! 
CLASSICAL AND MepizyaL Remains At Ravenna. Both subjects will be Illustrated. 


A short Series of Papers on the AvtHorsuir oF Op Picrures will be contributed by Mr. Watrer Armstronc, and will 
be Illustrated from Pictures in the National Gallery. 


In the January number Mr. H. OC. Bores will give an account of the New Buildings for the Courts of Law, with Illustrations 
from the Designs of the late Mr. Street. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 
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Just published, Coloured, size 16 feet by 29 inches. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, 


SYNCHRONISTICALLY 
AND ETHNOGRAPHICALLY ARRANGED. 


BY 


EDWARD JOHN ENSOR, 


OFFICIER D’ACADEMIE DE L'UNIVERSITE DE FRANCE. 


Price, Mounted. on Rollers, Varnished ; or in Case, with eyelets to hang on wall; or Mounted and 


Folded in Book Form, £2 10s. 


In constructing this Chart, its Author did not aim at forming an epitome of universal 
history, but at presenting to the average reader some of its chief landmarks. It is intended 
for those whose time and pursuits forbid them from being students of history, yet who will 
here be able easily to obtain correct ideas of the sequence of events, and the proper position of 
each in the stream of time. The author has endeavoured to convey to the mind clear impres- 
sions of events recorded in history, in the study of which he trusts this Chart will serve a similar 
purpose to that rendered by a good map in the study of geography. The progression of time is 
represented in decades and centuries by vertical lines advancing from left to right. Several 
tints and many kinds of type in black and red have been used, in order to arrest attention and 


to assist the memory. This Chart begins with the year B.C. 1500, and ends with the present 





year. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—tThe Author’s leading idea can be perceived to the best advantage 
by viewing the whole Chart at once. For, as in a map the relative extent and position of 
countries are seen, so here, bearing in mind that the entire Chart is made to a fixed scale, 
wherein a certain lineal measurement represents a definite number of years, the nearness or 


remoteness of historical facts may be instantly grasped by the mind. 


Of the three styles in which this Chart is published, that one mounted on rollers and 


varnished is the Author’s favourite. 





Will be invaluable to those who are not well up in dates and events, and yet are constantly requiring to refresh their 
memory on these points.’"—Morning Post. 
“ A monument of patient industry, which well deserves a place in every school library......The colours and types are 


skilfully managed so as to catch the eye and impress the memory, and a glance along the perpendicular lines will show what 
was happening during any decade of the world’s history...... The Chart is singularly accurate, and great judgment has been 


shown in emphasising the cardinal events of history.” —Journal of E:lucation, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &¢, 





In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Fac-similes of State Documents, price 363. 


THE MER 


V OASIS: 


Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, including Five 
Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. : S Months’ 


By EDMOND O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News, 


“These volumes contain an extremely graphic de cription of one of the most remarkable feats in geograph’eul enterprise of our time......It is hight 
improbable that avy future writer will succeed in giving us anything approaching the realistic picture which Mr. O'Donovan has drawn of the Tekke 


capital and its inkabitants.’’—Academy. 





MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Twenty-four vols. imperil 8vo, containing 213 Steel _Engravings, 1,473 Wood Enzravings, and 83 Coloured Illustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings ara 
all printed on real China paper and mounted. Only 1,000 copies printed, each set numbered. The Work can be obta’ned by Subscript on through Booksellers, 


Particulars regarding the terms of subscription, &c., through any Bookseller. 





THE WORKS OF 


HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Complete in 10 vols. royal Svyo. Each volume of the Novels contains Eight Illustrations by William Small. The first volume also contains Hozarth’s Portra‘t 
of Henry Fielding. The letterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, on paper of the finest quality, ma te expressly for the Work by Massrs, 
John Dickinson and Co. The illustrations are all priuted on real Cuina paper by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, ani mountel on plate paper. The Edition 
is limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Europe, and 250 copies for sale in the United States of America. Bah copy is numbered. The Work can be obtained only by 
subscrivtion through Booksellera, who will furnish infurmation respecting terms, &c. 





A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Beatrice. The work is printe1 in Colvurs on Hand-made 
Paper, and is Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour Drawings, re- 
prodaced in the highest style of Chromo-lithograpby. Second Edition, royal 
4to, price £2 28s. 00 patnclnniiny. sna ret Sse eet 

With Illustrations, post 8vo, 2s. 

FIRST AID to the INJURED. Five Ambulance 
Lectures, by Dr. FriepricH Esmarcu. Translated from the German by her 
Royal Highvess PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from 
the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 
to 1871. To which areadded Fourteen Original Letters from J.S. Mill, never 
before published. Edited by Horace N,. Pym. Fourth Edition, with a Por- 
trait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


CITIES of EGYPT. ‘By Reainatp Stuart Pooxs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 














The THACKERAY GIFTBOOK. ; 
I lustrated Edition of “ Thackeray’s Ballads,’ small 4to, 16s. 
BALLADS. By Witttam Makepeace Tuackeray. With 
a Portrait of the Author, and 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, 
G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Printed on toned paper 
by Clav, Sone, and Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn, 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of 
Miss Thackeray’s Works. E ch Volume L[ilustrated with a Vignette Title- 
pege, drawn by Arthur Hughes, and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 63 each. 


LIFE ani WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


and her SISTERS, EMILY and ANNE BRONTE. Illustrated Library 
Edition. Complete in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
53 each. 

*.* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, fean. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d each. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. In 
7 vcla., each containing 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 61, Set of 7 vols., 
bonnd in half-moroceo, £2 10s, 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d each. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


7s 6d each. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 


THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. With a Portrait, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 73 64. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR 
WORKS. Comprising Works by Anthony Trol'ope, Nathanicl Hawthorne, 
Wilkie Collins, the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,’’ Holme Lee, Mrs. Riddell, 
Mrs. Gaskell, &e. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each volume 
containing 4 Illustrations, 3s 61. Lists of the volume: post-free on application, 


’ 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO.S POPULAR LIBRARY 
of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORK3. Comprising Works ly 
some of the most eminent modern writers, inc!uding the Bronté Sisters, W. 
M. Thackeray, George Eliot, Anthony Trollo;e, Mrs. Gaskell, E. Lynn 
Linton, Katherine S. Macquoid, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, the Author of “John Halifax,’? Hamilton Ailé, the 
Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” &c. Handy volumes, printed in clear, bold 
type. on good paper, feap. 8vo, price 23 or 23 6d each. Lists of the volumes 
post-free on application. 



































A HANLSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
ROMOLA. By Georce Extor. The edition de luxe, With 
Illustrations by Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. In 
2 vuls. imperial 8vo. Only 1,000 copies printed. Each c¢-py numbered. The 
work can be obtained only by sabscription throngh Booksellers, from whom 
all particulars respecting terms of subscription, &., may be obtained. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK for BUYS. 
VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers, By F. 


ANSTEY. Seventeenth Kkdirion. Crown 8vo, 63. 











SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman 


Private. In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d, 





GIEFT-BOOK for LOVERS of RURAL LIFE. 

Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ Large crown 8vo, 10s 61. 
The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of 
Natural History, Rural L'fe, and Poaching. With 41 Llustrations, specially 
drawn for the Work by Charles Whymper. 
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NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By 


the lite FrANK Buckiann. W.th Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8y », 123 64. 
The BOOKS for “ PENNY READINGS,” &c. a 
TANTLER’S SISTER, and OTHER UNTRUTHFUL 


STORIKS: being a Collection of Pieces Written for Pablic Readins. By 
Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘‘ T Leav:s.’’ Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


T LEAVES. A Oollection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “ Tantler’s Sister,’ &. Crown 8vo, 3s 61, 





Royal 4to, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 


The ORPHAN of PIMLICO; and other Sketch3s, 


Fragments, and Drawings. By WintrAm MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Copied 
by » Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals. With a 
Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss ‘'HackeRay. 





A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. First Series. 
Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d; gilt eige:, 836d, Second Series. Third 
EjJition, crown 8vo, 73 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 





AU RORA LEIGH. By ELIZABETH Barrett Brownina. 


With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s 64; gilt edges, 83 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 

ROBERT BROWNING. V'irst Series, Seveuth Edition, Enlarged, crown 

_ " 61 i. 836d. Svcond Series, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d ; 
gilt edges, Ss 6d. 








The RING and. the BOOK. By Rozerr Brownrso. 


4 vols. feap. 8vo, 53 each. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Twackenay. 


Comprising Mrs. Perkins’ Ball; Dr. Birch; Our Street ; The Kickleburys 
on the Riuine; The Rose and the Ring. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays Abridged aa 


the Use of the Young. By Samueni Branpram, M.A. Oxon. Second Edition, 
large crown 8yo, 63. 


*,* The nine Plays may also be had separately, bound in limp cloth, 6d each. 








NEW 
DAMOCLES. 


Author of “For Percival.”’ 


“ *Damocles’ is unusually well written. The work- | 
ing out of the characters suggests a mixture of the | 
styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


— Academy. —Morning Post. 


NOVELS. 
By Marcaret Vecey,| TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. By}FAIR and FREE. By the Author of 


Avaric Carr. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
“Mr. Carr has successfully attempted a difficult | 


task,..... It is impossible to reid this story without | shia e 
interest, and the strength of the plot is exceptional.” EBB and FLOW? or, He did his Best. 


| ‘ A Modern Greek Heroine.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[This day. 


A Story of Five YearsAgo, By Veritas. 2 vols. 


‘A capital novel. It is lively, vigorous, very fairly | post 8vo. (Shortly. 


‘* Miss Veley has succeeded in producing an impres- | constructed, and in many parts extremely amusing. | . 
sive, and it may even be said a remirkable novel, | ...... There is enough merit in ‘Treherne’s Tempta- | PORTIA. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


which will greatly advance her reputation.” —Morning | tion’ to mark it out very sharply from the mass of 
Post. the novels of a season.””—Pull Mall Guzctte. 





“Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8yo, {In the press. 
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